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I beli«V0 I am jnstilicd in that up fco Uie present 

no coniplete military account of ilio TtiisRO-Japaiioau War, of 
1904-05, has been pnblishe4 in English. Tn the following 
very brief account I have eudeavonrcd to set forth the actual 
happGuings with particular empluisig on the general trend of 
the criticisms of the strategy and major tactics of hfiili sides as 
voiced by CJontineutal opinion. 

The opinions expressed iii tliis Rhort work are (iither generally 
admitted, or else taken from well-known luiliiiary writers^ 
both British and Foreign, and hi particular from iho writings 
of Major Liiffler, of the Royal Saxon (Jouerul Staff, and 
General Ifogrier, of the French General Staff, The whole 
War is pregnant with instruction for ns, fur it wan a contest 
between a Maritinio Power (or at any rate, n Power that 
obtained complete control of the Sea for the pmpose^? of the 
War) and a groat Continental Power of the nation in ann/i 
type. ’ That the former would have gained the day had its 
Army been in an unprepared condition is impossible. The 
victory fell to Japan, because botli Navy and Army were 
ready; it ig to be hoped that the moral will not be lost upon 
the British public. 

P. R. SEDGWICK. 

United Service Cluh^ 

14th August, 1906. 




CHAPTER L 


The Position Eefoke toe Wak. 

Japan emerged from a sleep of centuries in the 
middle sixties, and took from that time the shape 
of a modern Power. Khe created a navy trained 
by British Ollicers, and an army trained by Prench 
and Germans, and tested tliis newly actpired military 
streiigtli in a war with China, whose ill-disciplined 
levies and ill-found battleships she disposed of with- 
out diflieidty. 

For centuries Russia has been slowly and surely 
extending her dominions across Asia, and the progress 
had been very rapid in the last fifty years of the 
nineteenth century. Except on tlie South, Russia 
had become the nearest neighbour of the Chinesi' 
Empire, and not unnaturally exercised great iiiUuemx} 
in Pekin. 

After the Chino-Japanese War, it was Russia and 
Germany that prcvenl.ed Ja]xm from reaping the 
full fruits of her victory, and by the Treaty of 
Simonoseki, Port Arihur, a naval base of China, 
captured by Japan, was cedexl back to China. 

It was not long after this that Russia leased Port 
Arthur herself, and coustriicted a railway from thenc(! 
through Manchuria to join her trans-continental 
system. To guanl this railwiiy, troops wore placed 
on the line, consisting not only of railway guards, 
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but also ol field troops. Russia also coioplcted her 
trans-continental railway, and thus became a more 
and more important factor in the Far East. 

The Government of the Czar was, it is true, under 
pledge to evacuate Manchuria, but the time to do 
so seemed to be far away, and meanwhile the Russians 
were pressing upon Korea from the north, and their 
activities seemed to clearly foreshadow the absor})tion 
of this country also — a country that had seemed 
destined to find employment for the surplus Japanese 
population, and is also placed in such a position as to 
be strategically of vital importance to Japan. 

There is no doubt that the whole of tlu‘ Japanese 
people fully realised that a war, sooner or later, with 
Russia was inevitable; every book about Japan, and 
there are hundreds of them, referred to this event 
as inevitable in the near future. 

It seems probable, on the other baud, that the 
Russian diplomatists in St. Pcter.shurg never really 
believed that the Ja])finese would dare to assail tiu'ra, 
so overwhelming appeared the strength of Russia. 

A glance at the map will show that Japan was 
jnstifled in fearing the Russian menace. 

Korea juts out towards Japan like a dagger held 
towards her heart, should it be held by an 
enemy. 

At the fii'st blush, the forces on either side appeared 
to be impossibly unequal. 

On sea it is true that Japan had a small superiority 
of strength in the Pacific, hut Russia had a great 
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naviil force, suflicicnt 1,o put, t]ie, balance far over 
to li(T side, in European waters. On land; Japan 
had increased her forces after the Chinese War to 
thirteen Active Divisions, two Cavalry, and two Field 
Artillery Brigades, thirteen Reserve Brigades, and a 
Home defence force of about 1 00 battalions. 

The strength is given in more detail in the 
appendix. Russia’s Army is counted in miUions, and 
her Army Corps by the score. 

In rcsc)urccs too, Japan seemed equally out- 
matched, for the vast wealth of the Russian Empire 
slionld stand almost any drain that could conceivably 
be put upon it, while Japan is a poor country. But 
looked at more closely, it is at once seen that the 
forces were not so disproportionate as appeared at 
first sight. 

Russia’s actual force east of Lake Baikal in the 
early paid of 1904 consisted only of, Active Troops, 
ninety-two liattalions, thirty-five squadrons, and 
248 guns and reserve froops, thirty-two battalions 
and seven!, een bail.tm'ies, tlic permanent troops of 
the fortres,se,s at Vladivostok, Possiei Bay and Port 
Aidlinr, and about 30,000 Railway and Boundary 
Cuards, which would expand to about 42,000 to 
45,000 on mobilisation. 

'J'his foiaic was scattered over Manchuria and 
SoutlU’rn IJrsari. 

To mohiliso it would take a long time,, and to 
reinforce it to a strtsngth commensurate with 
the Japfinese Army would take months, for the 
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rciiifor(;(^meuts iiiubt coiiio cliiefly IVoiii Ruh^iii over 
a single line of rail 4,000 miles long, and that, 
broken at Lalte Baikal. 

At sea, too, tlie Bnssian reinforcciiieiits imis1 come 
from Europe, and the Japanese might well lioju' 
to cripple the J^acitlc Squadron before evei" these 
reinforcements arrived. 

The J apanese were more fortunat ely placed . Tb to' r 
superiority of naval force would enable them to 
seem-e the passage of transports to the mainland, 
and it was reasonably calculated that in six weeks 
from the outbreak of war, a force siilFicient to Cf)pe 
with the Russians inmu'diately on the spot could 
he landed in Southern Manchuria, and that this force 
could he reinforced far quicker than tlic Russian. 

Everything tlien turned on sea~])Ower; without 
it Japan could stir neither hand nor foot,, and though 
even were Japan beaten at sea, Russia could Jiob 
land an army in Japan with any hope of doing 
any good, yet the loss of sea control would mean 
to Japan her inevitable defeat. Russia, however, 
was territorially inviolable. Of marching to Moscow 
there could bo no idea. Even Port Arthur was not 
her own, and Manchuria she was under pledge, to 
evacuate. The Jajamese objective th( 3 n must, he 
the Russian Army, and as this army di'pc'nded on 
the railway, certain important stations would b(',comc 
the temporary strategical ohjc'cts. Th (3 capture of 
Port Arthur and the re-capture of Sakhalin, taken 
from Japan many years before, and possibly an 
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attack on Vladivostok, would also be strategical 
points of importance. The naval bases would be 
peculiarly important, as they would shelter the 
inferior Pacific Squadron until the arrival of the 
Russian naval reinforcements. 

Of tbe Theatre of War (Coimnand of the Sea held 
by the Ja})ancse) there could be no doubt. It must 
be Manchuria and Northern Korea. Southern and 
Eastern Manchuria and Nortliern Korea are 
moimtainous coiintrii's, wihlo Northern and Western 
Manchuria is a wide fertile plain. The map at 
tbe end of the chapter shows the main strategical 
points and lines of railway — of roads, except the 
main road that runs near the railway, there are 
none. 

The climate is very healthy, but bitterly cold 
in winter, when the ports of Manclinria are ice- 
bound. Tlie country yields a coiibiderahle quantity 
of food and forage^ as soon as the great plain is 
rebelled; the momilainous part is, however, bare and 
inhospi table. 

Such, then, briefly, was the position of the two 
sides before the' oiitlnx'ak of Wfir, and it may be 
iuii'restmg to note the jjreparations for the ooullict 
made on cither side. 

The Russian plan of campaign was based on the 
assumption tJifit, tlie Japanese were landed in 
Southern ManeJuuia, and in view of their superior 
local force contemplated a concentration aliont 
Mukden and furlli(‘r north. Port Arthiu* was to 
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be defended to rcilard the Ja, panose foi'ce, and 
to shelter the fleet, which would thus be placed in 
an invaluable strategical situation on tlic flank of 
the line of Japanese Sea Communications, and si x Army 
Corps, four Siberian and two Euro[)oan, witli 1-wo 
Cavalry Divisions, besides Lines of Coniinunioation 
troops, were to form the Eield Army. TJio Japanese 
fialculated on a naval success sufllciemtly de(jisive 
to enal)lc them to land ti'00])S on the uiaiidirTid witli 
impunity, and their strategical plans show clearly 
in the woiddng of events. 

Stoategically, it would si'ern that delay was every- 
thing to the Russians, speed everything to the 
Japanese. 

Of the men on each side much Juis been written. 
Tire Russian peasant is, as a figbting man, well 
known to every European Army. In eentLiri(‘S of 
warfare he has shown himself liardy, resolute, and 
of extraordinary tenacity; neither fatigue nor danger 
seems to severely shake his morale. On the otber 
hand, lie is slow and uninteUigent, and shrewd 
observers had declared that neither the oHu;ers imi- 
men of the Russian Army were trained to tlu'. pilefl 
that modern soldiers must acquire. The bayonet 
cult was still worshipped in the Russian Aiany, and 
still on active service the soldiers marched and fought 
with bayonetn fixed. The cult of ihe bayonet had 
been allowed to override the careful nmsketry 
instruction of the men. The little Japanese soldier, 
on the other hand, an average of eight ineh(\s shmdnr 
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than his opponent, was a partially unlmown quantity. 
But here again shrewd obstsrvers had already noted 
that lu'cnncss, intelligence and high training were as 
niarlted in the Japanese Service as their absence was 
marked in (hat ol Russia. General Sir Ian Ilainilton 
noticed (his at once, and (wen prophesied the issue 
bcEorc the event, so impressed was he by the appear- 
ance of (he .lapaneso. 

'Huar organisation, too, was Itiiown to be perfect, 
aiiift th(^ (.ransj)ort and medical arrajigements most 
caretiilly considered. 

Both armies were armed with modern rifles, and 
Riissifi was in tlie jirooess of re-arming her artillery 
\vi(h Q.F. long recoil Efleld Cruns. The .Japanese 
had ;m improved brccch-loading weapon converted 
to Q.F., bat not quite up-to-date. 



CHAPTER 11. 


Tun Outbbuak of Wau and thk Piiiht 
Movements. 

Wab arrived perhaps somewhat more suddenly thiui 
had been expected, for it was not believed that Japan 
would readily break off negotiations with her great 
neighbom’. 

On February 5th the Russian Ambassador received 
his papers from the Japanese Forfogn Office, and on 
the 8th War actually broke out by an action bi'iwctm 
a Squadron of Japanese cruisers covering l,roo]) Irans- 
ports, and a Russian cruiser in Chemulpo lInrl)our, 
which endeavoured to molest the lauding of an 
advanced gu;ird of Jaj)anese troops. On the night of 
the 8th-9th, and on the 9th February, the Japanese 
Fleet under Admiral Togo inflicted most sej-it)iis 
iniui-ies on the Russian Squadron at Pori Arilmr, and 
forced them to take refuge under the guns of Ihe 
fortress. 

The Japanese now proceeded to land troof)a cat 
Chemulpo and occupied Seoul. The troops thus 
landed consisted of the 2nd, 12th, and Gna.rds Divisiturs, 
rmder the command of General Kuroki, and were 
designated the 1st Army, and numbered in all about 
45,000 men, including Cavahy. 

The march northwards was commenced at once, hut 
was found to be an exceedingly difficult operation, 
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No oppositioiT could be offered by tbe Russians, 
whose advanced posts ol cavalry were a,t most sixty 
miles south of the Yalu, l)ut the country did not 
contain a road and supplies were almost un procurable. 

The Force had to march therefore by starpng. 
Covering troops, consisting of mixed detachineuts of 
Cavalry and Infantry pushed on ahead, and then 
sup[)rK's wei'(! forwarded and the troops brought up 
to the supj)lics. Each Division marched in two 
stages, and there were two days’ interval between the 
h'ading and second Divisions ; three days between the 
second and rear Divisions. 

In this way it was only by tlie middle of Mai'cdi 
thfiii Aiiju was reached, and not till the 41h of Api-il 
that the force were colled, ed in olose touch vdlh the 
enemy. As the ice p(Tinii,ted, harbours further north 
were ocAjupied and snpplies lauded, ])nt even this 
assisted tlui aciua,l advance hut little, though it 
sliortened the. line of sui)ply when the Army at last 
st.ood concentrated in touch witli the enemy. 

On the Russian .side there had ))oen no idleness, 
and gra,ss did not grow on the Siberiau railway. 
Mobilisation was slow on account of the immense 
distances, but it was piislied on fairly satisfacioiily. 
With tlie greatest energy betwetui the 10th and 20th 
F(‘,bruary, a line was laid over the ice on Lake Baikal 
and 2,000 waggons scut over to ralniuiise the shortage 
of rolling stock in the far aedions, while all along the 
line more sidings were constructed so that nine trains 
a day could he run eaoli way. 
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Tn spite of didicuLties a lino w;ifl completed 
round Lake Baikal, under tlie pei'sonal snpcM-vision 
of Prince Oliikoff, Minisler for Lointnuiiieatioiis, by 
tliG 25th y(ipt(‘nil)er ; meanwliibi troops inaretHal 
round, after the ice ga.ve, and sup])lieR weni shipped 
across. 

The perfornuiinces of this railway during the war 
were most remarkable. According to LhtUcr, np to 
the end of 190-1, 410,000 incn, 93,000 horses, and 
about 1,000 guns with transport, trains, arnuumition, 
clothiirg, etc., besides about 100,000 non-comheatant 
service men and wonTcn were forwarded over the 
4,500 miles from European Russia to Muk<leii. 

As has been previously stated, the original plan of 
Campaign on the Russian side had been to coucem- 
trate a force of six Army Corps and two Cavalry 
Divisions north of Mukden and await the Jaixmese 
advance. It was calculated that nearly six months 
would be rexjuired to collect this force. 

The Russian forces wore originally split into two 
groups, in South XTs.suri, I. Siheiian Army Corps, and 
in Southern Manchuria,, headquarters Mukden, 11. 
and HI. Sibeiaan Aimiy Corps, 

Besides these were the permanent garrisons of the 
Naval Stations, the railway troops, and the garrison 
of the Island of Sakhalin. 

Admiral Alexieff , the Viceroy, Wfis also Oommander- 
in-Chief, and General Linievheh, a fine old soldier, 
veteran of every war since the Crimea, cominandtjd 
the troops in Manchuria. 
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As has been pointed out, the Russian strategy had 
to be based on the fact tliat several montiis were 
requiiaid for mobilisation, that is to say, that decisive 
fight ing must be avoided, and thnc! must b<' gained. 

The Russian advanced troops froiu the Wanehuriau 
Army were on the Yalu, and at first c(jnsisted of a 
Brigade of Cossacks under Mistchenko, and a Division 
of Infantry (not up to Kstreaigth) under Ka stall nsld. 
The Russians, it may be observed parejitlietically, 
have been much blamed by certain Continental strate- 
gist's for not having had more troops ready for 
eventualities in Manchuria, Seeing, however, that 
the Russians were under pledge to evacuate Man- 
churia, to have sent more than two Army Corps, over 
and above the railway guards, into Southern Man- 
churia would be stretching a point further than even 
Muscovite diplomacy could respeciably go. 

On March the 27th Kuropatldn arrived from 
Russia to take over military command in the Far 
Etist, subject, in general, to the direction of the 
Viceroy. lie found that the component parts of his 
Army ha<l been much dispersed. Lai’ge numbers of 
the original Siberian 1st Army Corps which had been 
quartered in Southern Ussuri had been sent to rein- 
force Port Arthm*, and with them a portion of the 3rd 
Corps. More troops had been sent to the Yalu, and 
tJie assembling of his .Army thereby made more diffi- 
oult- 

Thero seems to be no doubt that it was xldexiefl 
who was responsible for this state of affairs 5 it was 
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he who increased the force on the Yaln, (UJ ached 
hundreds of miles from its hase (the j-ailway from Har- 
bin to Port Arthur), and he who assiah'd in mabiiiy con- 
fusion worse confounded by sending odd uiiiia luar 
and odd units there, until the assembling of llu' fort'e 
in groups having proper cohesion appeared an aluuxst 
impossible tash. 

Further, it was Ah'xdclT who insisted in slmtting up 
a large force of Field troops inside Port Ariliui-. 

The garrison of Port Artlmr appeal’s to have been 
brought uj) to 40,000 men, including Vohmteei's, and 
immense quantities of supplies of all Icinds were for- 
warded to the fortress, wliieh was placed under 
command of General Stoessel, 

Information as k) the movements of troops leaked 
out too into the Far Eastm’n papers ; thus, 25th 
February, one Siberian Artillery Brigade from the 
1st Siberian Army Corps was noted as having moved 
from Nikolsk to Liaaiyaiig, and so fortli, information 
which must have helped the Japanese intelligence 
department. 

FinaBy the troops became distributed about Muk- 
den and Liauyang, at which laker pku'e Kurox)atkin 
established his headquarters. Apart from the aej)arai e 
force in Port Arthur, VhKlivostolr had its permaiumt 
garrison, and there remained in Southern Ussari only 
the 8th and paid of the 2nd Siberian Rifle Divisions 
with a few sotnias of Boundary Cossacks. The force 
on the Yaln under General Zasulich consist (id of the 
3rd East Siberian Rifle Division and the Cth Ejist 
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the outbreak of war. 

Siberian Reserve, Division, witli a Brigade of Cossacks 
Linclcr Mislchcnko. On llie coast near Niucliwang 
was tile, 9tli Siberian Rcsci’ve. Division. 

To sum up, lfuro])at,kin succeeded in collecting 
towards tli(‘, end of A[)]'il in and about Liauyang and 
Boutliwai’ds - 

5t,h Ea,sl, Siberian Rifle Division (II. Siberian 
Corps). 

1st East Siberian Rifle Division (I. Siberian Corps), 

One Brigade 81st Infantry Division (X. Army 
Corps). 

One Brigade 85tli Infantry Division (XVIT. Army 
Corps). 

Ist Silierian Infantry ResiTvc Division. 

T’h('. first [tortion of tlie IV. Siberian Corps, i.e., 
2iid and 3rd Siberian Infantry Reserve 
Divisions, ''j'liis Corps was complete by the 
end of May, 

The IVans- Baikal Cossack Division. 

The Sib(*,rian Cossack Division. 

These troops arrived partly by route-march. 

Total, excluding Port Arthur and Soiitli Ussuri, 
end of April, 100,000 ; end of May, 140,000. 

About the 20th May the X. and XVII. Euroi)ean 
AiTiiy Corps had completed their mobilisation in 
Europe, and (he I. European Ai*my Corps had 
commenced mobilisation, and by the beginning of 
S('iit(',mbor a further 100,000 men, with very strong 
Artiliciry, had arrived for the Main Array, most of 
whom took pa,rt in the Battle of Liauyang. 
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The pushing forward of troops toM\'irds tlu' Hn-eat- 
ened points was certainly correct if it was ini ended 
to gain touch and gain time, l)ut not to tight dc'cisivc 
actions. 

The Japanese had pushed out a conqiany (o seire 
Ping Yang, wliicJi was occu[)ie(l on tlie 21,st Fel)ruary, 
and on the 28th a patrol affair, whicli was tJie tlrst 
encounter of the cainj)aign, took plac;e tu’re. A 
Cossack patrol was repidscd. 

The Japanese mixed patrols wei'(' const an 11 y en- 
gaged with the Cossacks after this, and on the. Ihhtli 
March a more serious affair took place at Senjii, wlu'i'e 
a detachment of Japaiu'se cavalry, with iiifantry 
supports, was attacked by live sotnijis of Cossiuiks. 
The Cossacks were repulsed. 

By the 4th April Kuroki had at last colh'cled thie. 
whole of his force at Anju, within about, tliree or 
four marches of Wipi, with detacluneuts already on 
the Yalu. Only one road, howcvt'r, was available,, 
for the others were irnpassahle. 

Meanwhile, the left flank was s('ciired by niixc'd 
detachments, and the advanced guard of tlie (hiards’ 
Corps pushed forward further iiorth. Hiip])Iic.s were 
also landed at various points on the coast. 

The constant difficulties of tlu; march only a-llowed 
the concentration of tin; Army at Wiju on the 
20th April. 

The Russian position behind the Yalu was naturally 
one of immense strength, and lay along .steep and 
rugged hills, protected in fi.'ont by the unfordable river. 
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Tlu' poBition was cut in half by the Aiho liiver, 
and in tlic junction between the Ail^o and the Yalu 
were the mountains known as Tiger Jlill. 

General Eabidicli had for the defence two divisions 
of infantry and Mistchenko’s brigade of Trans-Baikal 
Cossacks. To Kastalinshi, with the 3rd Siberian 
Rifle Division, was entrubted the left, and Zasulich’s 
own Division, the 6th Sib(.‘rian Reserve, took the right, 
and were largely at Anlung, and still lower down the 
river. 

It appears that opposite "VViju for the actual battle 
no more than 10,000 men and forty-eight guns, with 
(‘ight machine gun.s, were collected to prevent the 
passage of Kuroki’s Army of three strong Divisions. 

Tlui ground about Chiulengcheng was carefully 
entrenched, but no entrenchments of importance 
were made*, on Tiger Hill. 

From now tm until tlii' 25 Ih, time Wfis spent by 
the ,Taj)ancse in la'coimoitring, ainl on the night of the 
25th-26t]i tlui Guards seized Kyiirito. In conse- 
(jiiience of this, the Russians withdrew from Tiger 
Hill 1,0 the right hank of the Ailio River. 

The nifun channel of the Yalu was now recon- 
noitred, and a hi-idgo thrown to Kinteiio, the making 
of which the Russians endeavoured to hinder by 
.shell lire from the hills above Baotuntsu; it was, 
however, completed by the 27th. A second bridge to 
Kinteiio was complelc'd in the night of the 27th-28th. 

Bridges were built over the smaU stream above 
Wiju and to Kyiiriin (vide Sketch). 
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On the 25th and 2GiJi and suhseqin'iit days the 
Ja,panese gunboats were very active in tlic est.Tiary 
below Antung, probably with a view to attracting the 
enemy’s attention to his right, while the arrival of 
junks laden with bridging material furth(;r heightened 
the illusion of the Russian iicadquarters. 

Everything being now ready, on the 28th orders 
were issued for the 12th Division, which was cqiuj)j)cd 
with mountain artillery, to bridge across Uie river at 
Suikauchin on the 29th, and clear the left ])ank of 
the Ailio River, while the main attack was In be 
dehvercd on the 30th. 

The bridge at Suikauchin was complettvl by the 
morning of the 30th, and the Division crossed. 

During the fighting on the 29th, a company of 
the Gruards in Kyurito W(3re severely handled, and 
the Russians re-occupied Tiger lliR. 
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On Hlo niovniii^i; of tho 30tli, Hk' RiiRfiian guns 
opened, lire on some Engineers engaged in sounding 
in tlie rivei', and instantly the "whole of tlic Japanese 
Artillery, seventy-two field guns and laveniy heavy 
howitzers, opened fire from their carefully prepared 
])osition on the batteries above (Jhiulengchcng, and 
within an hour the Russian Artillery was silenced. 
Meaimhilc, the 12th Division was malting its appear- 
ance Mt, and the Russians again retreated to the 
right bank of the Aiho River. 

Now was the time for the Russians to retire. 
Quite outnumbered, and far from their base> a 
retreat was no disgrace, a defeat would be disastrous, 
and a victory of little practical value, for it could 
not be decisive. Ztisulich, however, decided to stay 
and fight it out. 

At 7 a.m. on the morning of the 31st, the Japanese 
Infantry advanced for the attack, in a long line 
reaching from Clmlcodai to Sandowan. Some guns 
above Makan o])enc(l lire, but were silenced by the 
Guards’ Artillery at Kyiirito, and it was not until 
the Aibo was reached, that the infantry was fired at 
from the trenches. Then a storm of lead hurst xipon 
them, but thougli slnggered for the moment, they 
rallied and })uahed on, and by 9 a.m. the trenches 
were occupied. 

Apparently, the attack was not pushed further at 
once, and it was only on the ai’rival of the re, serves that 
a further advance on the lieighls above Chiuleng’cheng 
was made, and the, so wore occupied about noon. 

M 
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Mecinu liile, the riglil oi' tlu' llilli Division \v;ts still 
moving lorward, and al)oul 2 p.in. llu' 5(11 company 
of the 24lh Keglmcnl engaged the Rtissiau I’C'arguaial 
at Ilamatan. 

It is time now to tarn to the Kiissiau sid(‘. As 
has been pointed out, Easulieh bad retained Iln* bulk 
of his cavalry and a brigade of infantry at Anlung; 
thus instead of employing Ibe wboh' of his already 
weak two l)ivi&ion.s in the tight, li(' bad only oni'-and- 
a-half ; in all about 12,000 men ('ngag,ed. Kastaiin- 
ski had held out as long as possible, and about 1 jmii. 
Zasulich ordered the two hattalious of tlu’ llth 
Regiment,, and the 3rd Battery 3rd Brigade io covrr 
the retreat of the troops from Aidiing. d’bese 
troops took up a position at Ilamatan, and it, wan 
against them that the adventurous 5th tJompany 
24.ih Regiment luid, struck. 

The gallant Japanese sueeceded in holding this 
rearguard to its ground, while it was surrounded by 
two regiments of the Guards, one of tlui 12th, and 
one of the 2nd Division, driven into a hollow, and 
after a most gallant resistance, .some few men 
auccccded in cutting tlieir way out with the bayonet, 
and the remainder surrendered with six guns and 
eight machine guns. The pursuit was only 
pushed by the infantry. Particularly interi'sting 
in this engagement is the ])art played by the 
gunboats in holding the Russia, ns lo tlunr 
ground at Antung, while the army crossed the 
river. 
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Tiic gi.’catcal care was taken tliroughout by the 
Japanese to conceal tlieir movements, and every 
precaution was most carelully thought out and 
acted upon. 

As an instance, it may be mentioned that to 
enable the guns to pass from their camp to thcii’ 
position unnoticed, a large number of trees were cut 
down and planted along the slope of the hills, along 
the face of which the guns must pass, in order to 
hide, their movements from view. This was done at 
night, and the slight change in the landscape passed 
unnoticed next day. 

The Russian loss was approximately 2,400 dead 
and wounded, and 1,300 prisoners. 

The Japanese 889 killed and wounded. 

Thus the first pitched battle of iiie war had been 
fought and mm, and the infiuenee on the Japanese 
morale must have been incalculable. 

There can be no doubt that the .success was partly 
due to the caulioii which eharaetcrised the Japanese 
movements, and left nothing to chance. At the same 
time Kuroki, with 45,000 men, was held inactive for 
several days (20ih t,o 3ist) ()y a force less than, half 
his strength, so it would appear that caution was 
carried too far. Lfifller’s criticism on the tactics of 
the Russian, s is undoubtedly sound. “That it vras 
right to hold the line of the Yalu is undoubtedly 
true, for time was everything, and the river a most 
formidable obshicle. It was tactically not strategic 
cally that tlie Russians were at fault, for they miglR 
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litiiVc used ilio river as Napoleon did Die liliitu' aRf'r 
lli(i Battle of Ijoipsio lor a feiiil: defiMict* ; and af(.er 
the position M^as tuiaicd, lliey should have retired, 
and not risked an cngagenn’iit willi sipH'rior forces. 

“Lastly, il Ihey iutcrided to fip,lit at Chinhnipe.heaig, 
Easulich should have, held his reserve at hand, and 
not at Antung.” 



CHAPTER IIL 

Operations up to Mid~June> ingludino the Batti.es 
OP Fanshan and Tehlissu. 

The 1st, 3rd, and Ith Divisions under Oku, and the 
9th and 11th Divisions, under ISTogi, had been waiting 
in Cliinampo Harbour the result of the battle of the 
Yalu, and on the 5th May Ohu’s force commenced 
disembarking at a point on the Liaotung peninsula, 
opposite Elliott Island, while Nogi landed about 
PitKCVO. 

The next trip of liis transports brought Oku a 
cavalry and a Field Artillery Brigade. 

On the l()th April a naval engagement had practi- 
cally placed the Russian fleet hors de combat, and 
numerous attempts had been made by the Japanese 
to seal Port Arthur harbour by .sinking slhps in the 
fair way. An attempt on May 3rd was reported as 
successful, but it since appears that this was only 
partially the case. 

Oku, at once placed his army in motion and his 
advanced troops cut the railway on May 6th, while a 
few day,s lat.er the railway was more effectually 
destroyed and Port Arthur was at last beleaguered. 

The Russians had used the three months’ grace to 
good purpose, and about 40,000 men, including a 
strong mobile force, was assembled therej well pro- 
vided with food and ammunitiori, and all the 
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appliances modern science has placed at the disposal 
of a force in a besieged town. 

On the 21st May Oku, advancing southwards, was 
in close touch with the troops of the mobile eohnnn 
from the fortress, who had taken up a position in the 
isthmus between the Liaotung and Kuantung j)enin- 
sulas. 

The position lay from shore to shore along a line 
of low hills of from 250 to 350 feet in height and was 
strongly entrenched. The ground to the front had 
been cleared of cover, barbed wire entanglements 
constructed, jus well as abattis and mines and two 
searchlights, while numerous redoubts mounting 
heavy siege guns were connected by deep trenches, 
the whole position being about 4,500 yards long, 
increased according to the tide by 1,500 to 2,000 
yards of fore-shore on each flank- The eastern flank 
■was further supported by a llussian gunboat., tlie 
“Bobr.” 

This position was held by the 4t,h hkist Siberian 
Rifle Division and the 5tli Regiment 2nd Silx'rian 
Rifle Division, in all fifteen battalions and sixty field 
guns, with tlih'ty heavy si(‘ge guns, mo.stly old 
Chinese weapons. 

On the 25th May Oku concentrated three divisions 
and the 1st Field Artillery Brigade, in all thirty -six 
battalions of 216 guns, a total of about 55,000 men. 

Dming the night 25tli~26th, the 4th Division 
attempted an attack which failed. About 4.30 a.m. 
on the 26th, covered l)y the artillery, the three 
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divisions advanced for the attack, the 4th on the 
right or west side, the 1st in the centre, and the 3rd 
on the left. The right attack was aided by four 
Japanese gunboats in Kinchou Bay, but at 11.0 a.m., 
owing to th(i tide, two of these boats had to withdraw. 

On the right liie 4th Division seized Kinchou and 
occupied the village of Liuldaten. In the centre the 
1st Division failed to pass the mines and entangle- 
ments in spite of the most desperate attempts, while 
on the left the 3rd Division was equally unsuccessful. 
Throughout the day the line time and again advanced 
and was swept back again until it seemed as if victory 
must rest with the Russians; however, as the suu was 
setting Oku called upon his men once more, and with 
the aid of the gunhoats the Russian left was partly 
turned, and about 7.30 p.rn. Stoessel gave the order 
to retreat, which was accomplished without loss, 
though seventy-eight siege and field guns were 
abandoned. 

The Japanese Joss was 151 officers and 4,173 men, 
wliilo the Russian was only about 850 all told. 

The battle is remtirkablc for the staunch fighting 
of both sides, and was a successful frontal attack. 
Tlic failure of tlie Russians to prepare for and execute 
a counter attack undoubtedly contributed to their 
ihial discomfiture. 

The Russians with some show of reason claimed 
the engagement as a victory, for they withdrew in 
face of a stronger force without loss or pursuit, and 
the guns abandoned were of small value. 
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Nogi, who had diBoinhnrkf'd Ihe lllli Division ai 
Pitzovo, was joined hy tbe Isi Division, and witii 
tins Coi’ce [n’oo('(‘d(‘d to invest, Port Ariluir, oceu^iying 
Dalny without resistance. 

OJfu wiih tile drd and J(li Divisions and the 1st 
Field Arlilli'ry Ilrigadcwas reini’orccd by ihe bill aiid 
Gfh J)i vision, s and a, brigade of cavalry, and by Ihe 
t211i June had already pas.sed Port Adani.s on his 
march northwards, whither ho had been ordered to 
proce(‘d. 

Dy the night of Ihe Idth the 3rd and 5th Divisions 
wei’e not far south ot Wafangiiiai, the, 4th Divi.sion 
being on the; Enehon Hoad, twelve miles to tlu' west. 

On the 14th the Japanese were in touch with 
the advanced guard ot! Slakelberg’.s troojis, and dnritig 
the alternoon a heavy artilhay engagenu-nt took idaee 
and the Japaneai* pushed close up (o the left of the 
ground on which the RnsHiatrs had takmi iij) a position. 

Since tlic news of ttie, invc'.stnuuit of Port Artluir 
became known, t,lie Viceroy and tlie St. Peterstmrg 
authorities had been pressing Kuropatldn to advance 
in force to its relief. 

The political importance of Port Arthur was so 
gi'cat that the civilian authorities were blinded t,o the 
hojudessness of the undertaking from a military point 
of view- 

There seems to he not a shadow of doubt that 
Kiiropatkin was as much against thi.s forward move as 
any soldier in his scnsi's would have been, and ttiat 
the, blame for the gross strategical blunder now 
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committed by the Russians must not be laid at his 
door. The original plan ol campaign as we have 
sc(in, quite propeudy conteniplated inactivity until the 
army was mobilised ; iiowevcr, in obedience to the 
[jressurc of the politicians, Kuropatkin sent orders to 
General Baron )Stakclbcrg to proceed to the south to 
atteni])! the relief of Port Arthur, and it was against 
him that Oku had struck. 

As a result of those arnmgements, General Baron 
Stake! berg left llaichc'n oii the 28th May, and wa,s 
himself at Wafangou on the 5lli June, liis orders being 
to figlit tile J apaiiese wlicrever and wlicnover he found 
them. By the D3th June lui bad concentrated at 
Wafangou the 

1st East Sil)eriau Ride Division. 

Five Batts. 9tli E.S. Infantry Division. 

2nd Brigade d5th Infantry Division. 

Three ('avalry Regiments. 

Six Sotuias Oossa(jks. 

TVo JIoT’so A.rtillery Batteries. 

1st East Siberian Sapper Battalion. 

In all 28,000 men and ninety-two guns. 

Reinforcements received during the 15th amounted 
to about 5,000 men. 

The G avalry having obtained touch with the 
enemy, General Stakclbci-g took up a position astride 
the railway and the Puoliou River. 

The right ]’est,(R on some hills, with a deep ravine 
in front ; the centre lay across the plain, while tlie 
left was on some low hills. 
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Southwards a screen of more lofty liills liid th(‘ 
movements of the Japanese'. I’lie wliole ])OsUlon was 
about three and a-half niih's and rou^h shelter 
trenches were const ruci(‘d, about nine jiuibes dee(), 
with fifteen Inches of parapet. 

Oku’s force, engaged on tlu' Iblti, was hrd and Ith 
Divisions 1st Oavalry and 1st Kii'ld Artillery Brigade. 

During the fighting on the 14tb tlu' Japanese re- 
cotiiioitred the Russian jKisitioa, and it a[)[)eurs that, 
the Russian (Javalry failed to discover the Japanese 
4 th Division. 

At any rate, wliile llie Jaiianesc prt'pared to di'livi'r 
a dank attack by their left, the Rassiaa orders forllu' 
Ibtli were for an attack on the Japanese right by tlu' 
Brigade of the 34th In fa airy Division. 

This Brigade, which had lieen in reservi* at 
Wafangou, was therefore inovi'd to t/lie left, Imt 
Stakclberg was exjiecting troops by train on the 
15th to rejilacc his reserve. 

The morning of the 15th opcni'd with a di'iiso fog, 
which favoured the advance of the Japanese', Imt by 
5.30 a.m.thc fog had lifted, and tlic Russian Artillery 
opened fire. 

The Japanese 3rd Division advanced against llu' 
Russian left, hut so heavy was (he fin* iliat in spile 
of the dose and acGurat,e support of the. Artilh'i-y, no 
progi'ess could ho made, and the strong counter 
attacks of the Russians were with dinicult.y driven hack. 

The Ja.panese loft attack by this time had become 
marked, and six battalions of the 9th East Siberian 
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Hiflu Division which had arrived by train were sent 
to support it. J’his reinforcement enabled it to liold 
out for some time longer, but about 10 a.m. the 
heights were carried, and although two battalions of 



the Tobolsk Regiment, which had just arrived, were 
sent there, by 11,30 the Japanese had reached 
decisive range. 

The Russian right therefore fell back, but owing 
to defective signalling arrangements the left was 
unaware of the retrograde movement, and was severely 
handled during the withdrawal by the dismounted 
fire action of the Japanese Cavalry Brigade. 
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The Ja]);inese \ver(' loo exluiusled lo [)nrsue. ('-xcjcjjt 
by shell (Ire, hut ;i liiiMsian (l('iaehiiieul ol’ one lad- 
laliou that was cov('riiio the riylit n'ar was caught by 
the 4tli Division a lul aniiihilaled. The Olli Division 
was not engag(‘d. 

The Japanese lost 1,170 men billed and wounded. 

The llnssiaii loss was appun'ully about 1,000 
lulled and wounded, and 300 luisouers. StaktdbcTg 
withdrew, ooveiH'd l)y Samssonoir’s Cavalry, and 
halted at Sing-jo-Ohong on Die ISth, whenv be 
rcmaiiu'd until the 2lHt, whence he withdw'w to 
llaieheng, and tlu-n to 'rashikiao. 

Criticisms on the action have Ijcen nuinerons, and 
the failure of the flussian Cavalry to loeati' flu‘ left 
tlank division of the Japanese has in partieadar come 
in for a well-iuerit(‘d share of obhapiy. 

It has been stated, liowever (and tliis is tlu'. most 
remarkable part of the story), that llu‘ jua'scmec of 
this Division zrn.s’ actually repoiled by Uk; Cavalry, 
but that Stakelherg, or his eJiief of the sialf, laid so 
little contldence in the Cavalry officer who nuuk' (he 
report that they j'efuscd to giv(', iti ew'demie, or indeed 
take any action to verify it. The Russian Cavalry 
was greatly stronger than the Japaiu‘H(', yet wo tmd 
that the Japanese Cavalry Prig ado was al)Je to inflict 
mnch damage on the main body as it rCired, 

The Japanese gunners never gav(‘ the Russian 
Artillery a chance, hut they ontn umbered tliem l)y 
two to one, and besides, the Russian gumurs had 
only ju,st received their new Q.P. guns, and siiot very 
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badly with Uk'hi. The Biis.sian couriter-athiclc on the 
Jfipfuios(' right is stated to have taken the following 
remark;!, hie formal ion. It was delivered by a 
brigade under General Gerugros supported by twelve 
guns : — 

Eight com})anics formed the firing line. 

Foin- battalions the second line. 

Three battalions the third line. 

Extended over a, front of less than 1,500 yards. 

What wonder, say.s Ijoffler, that a formation allow- 
ing only about one-third of the men to use their 
rifles was found Luisaitable to attack against men 
armed with magazine rifles ? 

Jjoiller’H critifdsm of Ihc position taken up by 
Sia,kelberg is, that it was divided in half by the 
h’'uehou river rimnirig in a v;dley one and a-h;ilf 
inih'S wide with si,e(‘p sides, and Ihcrcfore that timely 
mutual assistance hy either wing was wellnigh 
impossible. 

T'lu'. only hope of success lay in concentrating as 
far ;iH possible on one bank, preferably the left, and 
endeavouring to force the, enemy oil* his line of com- 
munication with Port Adams. 

M('anwhii(‘, Nodzu had disembarked, the 12th 
Divi.sion at T’a,kushan, and willi a borrowed Brigade 
of the Guards formed the 4ih Army. 

A glauce ii,t the ,ma,i) in Chapter V. will now sliow 
the position of tlio .lapanesc armies, not yet in ioueJr 
with one another, but preparing to close in on their 
objeotiyc, Liauyang. 
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Oku was based on Talienwan, Nodzvi on Talctislian, 
and Kuroki on the Yaln, while Nogi niiliacd Dalny. 

A short Iralt was now made before the armies 
advanced, during wliich the communications wore 
organised, and it may be as well to examine briefly 
the stiaategy and arrangements of both sides up to this 
date. 



OJIAPTKR IV. 


A (JoNaiDKHATION OP TIIK Opi'IEATIONS ON ElTHBH 

SioK UP TO Mn>JuNic, 1904. 

In the first chapter we saw that though Russia, 
through her enormous size, and vast 2)opulation, is 
stronger than Ja,piin, yet, tiiat at the point of contact 
between the two forces — that is to say, in Korea and 
Soul, hern Manchuria, and tlie waters of the Yellow 
Sea and Sea of Japan-— Japan had a superiority of 
strengtli ininn'dial,ely a,vailal)le. These facts need no 
corrol)or!ition, they are evident from the very slightest 
consideration of the case, 

On the other hand, should Japan not be able to 
establish, not merely a suptniority, but a con- 
siderable Ksuperiority, at sea, it would be a matter 
of great diffie-uKy for iu'r to land and maintain an 
army in Southern Manchuria of force able to cope 
with that wliich Russia could place in the field 
within a few months of the outbreak of war. 

It is, however, evident that Russia must at first 
stand on the defensive, a.nd it was to meet this 
necessity that her original Plan of Campaign was 
drawn up. 

This Plan, it is now well known, was 
1. To mobilise the existing three Army Corps, 
Railway Troops and Garrisons in the Far East by 
calling in their Reservists. 
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2. Po increase this force to six Army Corps ami 
two Divisions of Oavaliy as a, Field Army lieyond 
Railway Guards and Garrisons. 

It was recognised that this o]K'valiou might take, 
six inontlis, and i( was calculated that the advatmc 
of the Japanese from sonn' port in Soidticrn 
Manchuria must 1)0 slow. But the landing would 
only take place six weeks after the outbreak of War, 
on account of the ncct'ssity to cst,ahli,sh a. naval 
superiority, and that in any case, the navy in the 
Far East, shclt('i’ed by Port Arthur on the flaiiik of 
the Line of Conn mini cation to Japan, could seriously 
impede the conveyance of troops, rcinforceincnts, and 
supplies. 

It was confidi'idly expected that the landing 
would take jdaco in Southei'u Manchuria. Now 
the actual course that event's took Muia hrieily as 
foUowKS : — 

Within two days of the outhre.'df of Waii’, the 
Russian Fleet,, except four cruiac'rs and a few 
torpedo-boats, was hlockadi'd in its own port,, and 
the Japanese wore free to land wlicre they 
would. 

They had already elcoted to land an Army in 
Korea, and did so at Olunnulpo, slowly advancing 
on the Yalu whither the Russian advance posts had 
been pushed forward. It was not until nc'arly three 
months after Iho outbreak of War that the Japanese 
entered Southern Manchuria, and invested Port 
Arthur. 
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Loffler criticises the stral of the Japanese t has : — 
“As soon as tlic re.su] 1 of i lie first naval ci)£>’a<>’c~ 

O ^ » 

merit was known, it Iiecainc evident tliat Iroojis 
to the munlicr of at least, two Divisions could liave 
been landed at Pitzevo or Pori Adams, and at that 
time a Division would have suHiced to ma.sk I'ort 
Arthur, while the railway would liave foniu'd Jin 
available, line for snjiplies, and the remaining 
Division would have advanced along it to uninauk 
Niiichwang and Talcii.shau, eith(‘r of which could 
have bc'cu irsed as a port of debarkation. A large 
army would then have been landed, wliich would 
have forced the Yalu troops to wdtlulraw to avoid 
being cut off, and Korea would tbns have ftdlen a 
a prize! to Jajiaii without .striking a blow, and could 
have, been occujiied by a reserve Division." 

Major Lbillei- quotes tlic following sentence from 
Clansiwitz (voin Kriegt', Book VI., Chapter L) : 

“ What, is the purpose of Defence ? To hold ! To 
hold is easier than to aeepure, and it follows tliat 
with equal means, to defend is easier than to attack. 
But wherein lie,s the greater ease of holding or 
defending? In this, that every rnoinent of time 
which is nnenqdoycd, i.s of advantage to the Defender. 
He reaps where he ha,s not sown. Every ovei-, sight, 
every moment wasted by the attacker, through fear 
or mistfike, is so much given to the Defender.’' 

Tluirc is no doubt tha.t the Ihissians had extra- 
ordinary luck in this matter. Further, Port Arthur 
oonld have been invested in the beginning of March, 

c 
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and iiuic]) loss of lilV sav('fl 1o tlie .lapancsc, wliip* 
as a binallor nimihor oi’ troops would bo 

required 1‘or ilie, siege, more would bo available for 
the h'ield Army. 

“I'ime was (werything, and w(', must nilerly con- 
demn tlu' politics dial .snerideed militai'y necessities 
to tile ])olitical advantages ot the occii])ation ot Korea, 
ir icc5 ju’cmited a landing izi the Liaiitung Peninsula 
in JAhrnary, then diplomacy should liavc averted tlic 
War until the, right moment. J'he Ja])anesc had 
every advaidage (of coiu’se after the initial naval 
success, but they evidezitly counted on this), and 
failed to zitilise them.” 

Such is an outline, of this well-known Oczinan 
znililary writei-’s views on the Japzmese strategy, and 
though we may differ fronr them in details, yzh, 
we must achnit then- suhshnztial Iruth. The .hqumesc 
fully admit tliciz’ xziistakc now, axid it was destined 
to cost them dear. 

Looking at the case with unprejudiced eye, and 
reniembering thzit the object of the soldier is to 
enable the politioiazi 1,o otztain the ends believed 
necessary to the welfare of his country, we cannot, 
I think, quarrel with the original occupation of Korea, 
hut the landing of so large a force as 45,000 men 
to solemnly paz’ade through a country of such 
difficulty was an operation of War the value of 
which is not apparent. 

Assuming that Jajtanese diplomacy could not put 
off the War until the harbours were icc free, then 
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suroly a Division and a Cavaliy Brigade, would have 
been cnongli to occupy hScoul, and push on north- 
wards togaiji touch with the Russians. The Japanese 
must, hav(‘ been aware of tlu' strength of the RussLan 
forc(‘s in Manchuria and east of Labe, Baikal ; they 
must have realised the time that mobilisation would 
require, and they must have seen that it was an hope- 
less inip()ssi])ilit,y, oi-, at least, the most absurd strategy 
to detach a considc'rable force to advance into Korea. 

At, any time the harbours might be ice free, and 
what, would have, been the positi{)nof Zasulich’s force 
if, instead of waiting on the Yahi, he had advanced 
int,o Korea, and then found t,liat a .la[)ane3o force had 
landed at Autung or Takushan '? The, only explana- 
tion is that, the Japanese were so determined t,o leave 
nothing to chance, t.ha,fc they were over caut,ious. 

I’IiIh is a, Iso sufficient to account, for the delay in 
landing Okii’.s Army until after the battle of the 
Yalu, wasting ])reciou.s days when Port yVrtlntr was 
becoming strong enough to hold la,rger and larger 
forces of the Japanese fast, which might otherwise 
have been available with the Field Army. 

The, Japa,nese seem also to have over-estimated the 
Russian forces in Manchuria and South Ussuri, to 
judge from a conversation wit,h an important Jap)ancse 
militmy official, recounted by Genera,! Ian Hamilton. 
The actual numbers tivailable as Field Troops at the 
eommcnceinent of operations were, only a, bout 60,000, 
the remaining troops in the Far East being required 
for Railway Guards and Garrisons. 
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There were reserves east of Lake Baikal available 
to bring these troops up to 75,000 men, that is 
three Russian Army Corps, but the distanees were 
so great that even these reserves would hardly join 
the colours much under two moirths. 

The more one considers the matter, the more clear 
is it that Japanese strategy during the first three 
months of the War was cautious to an excess border- 
ing on the dangerous. The ports of the Liautung 
Peninsula were ice h'ee at the end of March, as was 
Takushan ; why, then, did the Japmicso General Staff 
delay the disembarkation of the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th 
Armies till May ? 

However, as Major Lofiler admits, it is easy to be 
wise after the events. 

With regard to organisation, it must be admitted 
that the Japanese showed wonderful skill in the 
management of the debarkation and supply of their 
troops. Long though the march through Korea 
took, there is no doubt that as an achievement of 
military organisation, it was a splendidly managed 
affair. The Japanese transport and supply airange- 
ments were wonderfully worked, and not even the 
barren character of the country, nor the lack of a 
road that could be called better than a jncrc track, 
prevented the punctual ai-rival of troops and supplies 
at their destinations. 

The transport was chiefly two-wheelcd carts, 
generally moved by hand power, though occasionally 
with ponies or mules, and this was supplemented 


h 


1 
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by gangs of Korean and Chinese porters. Any one 
who has served in the East or in Africa knows how 
long a line of carriers is required to provide the wants 
of even a small column of a few score of men, and 
can form some idea of the immense difliculty of 
transporting food in this fashion for lai’ge bodies 
of troops, and for the carriers and ricksha porters 
themselves. The Russians, on the other hand, were 
able to di’aw on the fertile districts of Manchriria for 
their supplies, at any rate in part. 

After the Yalu was reached Antung was opened as 
a base for General Kuroki’a Army, and a line of tram- 
way, pushed by coolies, was established from thence 
to Fenghnangoheng. A second line of supply was 
established by way of the Yalu to Shansong, and 
thence by cart to Aiyumon, where a depot was estab- 
lished preparatory to the geheraT advance. 

Probably the greatest surprise of the war to niRitary 
men of the great European armies was the failure of 
the Russian Cavalry. Of these General Negrier 
writeh:— 


How much had Russia’s friends hoped from her A'A 
Cavalry? Why were these hopes falsified ? Hasher 
Cavalry proved valueless? Its superiority was, how- ■■■ ' 
ever, indisputably. Superior in numbers, in the quaHtjr' : 
of its horses,^ in technical instinaotion, in the haditiqn of. •' ■ • 

. Oossachs, the perfeotidn < of light Cavalry, fould> R ' V;;-/' 

IS- .i- i 
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According to tlie opinions of all Cavalry doctrinaires 
(except the English) the Russian Cavalry, armed with 
carbines and provided with Artillery, would l)e master 
of the situation. Its powerlessness has been the 
cause of utter amazement. The reason of this was 
twofold, indifferent musketry traiiiing, an Artillery 
powerless against villages. Yet the Russian Cavalry 
is much in advance of that arm in the other Conti- 
nental armies. It has long understood that the 
carbine is the Cavalry weapon excellence, for the 
chances of attack mounted are very few. Thu.s all 
Russian Cavalry are in reality Dragoons. But the 
Cavalry had not carried its beliefs to their legitimate 
conolusion.” It is unnecessary to quote more at this 
point.',',' 

The Japantise covered themselves with a screen 
of small detachments, consisting of the three arms, and 
tliis the Cossacks failed to pierce. In the battles of 
the Yalu, of Nanshan, and Tehlissu there were 
other points in wliich the Russian training proved at 
fault. As has been pointed out by writers innumer- 
able, they filled their trenches with men standing 
shoulder to shoulder, when a man every two paces 
would have sufficed ; their artillery was badly served, 
and they made no effort, or but little, to -conceal it, 
and they failed to realise the necessity of an active 
defence, except at Tehlissu, and there the formation 
, of their counter-attack was of a pattern foredoomed 

realise the vfdue of 
to the! old-fashiohedl 
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volley and recom-se to the bayonet ; they failed to 
learn the lessons of the Boer War. 

At the Yalu and Nanshan the Japanese fought 
according to the book, that is, the book of the Euro- 
pean Army, dense lines pushing forward, regardless 
of losses, to close range, with a view to a bayonet 
charge. To push forward to close range is, of course, 
the object of the attaok, but this is not to say that it 
is to be done in long lines keeping dressing and 
forniation- 

Their formations at Tehhssu are said to have been 
already more flexible. Already they had realised 
that the men must push forward from cover to coyer ■ 
in flexible lines of skirmishers to establish Are 
superiority. On either side the men showed them- 
selves to be the best material possible. Both sides 
displayed perfect coolness under Are, and that eouragr 
eons tenacity, not only under the stress of danger, 
but also under fatigue, that is the mark of the good 
soldier. 


It is often lost sight of in England, though never 
on tile Continent, that fortitude under fatigue is _a 
soldierly virtue, at least of equal value to fortitude 
under the stress of danger. Many soldiers call it the 


more important virtue of the two. .-, 1 : 

With these brief criticisms taken from ■■various, 
so'droes we wdl for the present be content and ipro- ,■ 
ceed to the Japanese advance on Xianyangi and:- 
■ Russian endeavours to attest 'it uhtATh,eir_;,ferc^y^^^^^^ 
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11 must be remembered that the object ol all 
strategy is to collect a greater force at a given poini. at 
the right time than the enemy can do, at the same 
time preserving the general balance elsewlierti in 
the zone of operations. In tliis case it is obvions 
that, eonld tlio Eussians gain siifiicient time, the 
greater force would be fojlhcoming. 



CHAPTER V. 


The Advance on Liauyang. 


In the map at the end of this chapter is shown the 
position of the Armies in mid-June. It will he 
observed that Oku, with three Divisions and a Cavalry 
and Artillery Brigade, was about Wafangou, having 
just defeated Stakelberg at the Battle of Tehlissu (or 
Wafangou). Nodzu, with a Division and a Brigade of 
Guards, had advanced a short distance from Talmshan 
and was busy organising his transport, while KuroM 
was at Fenghuanclieng with a Brigade at Aiyumon 
covering the collections of a supply depot. KuroM 
had two-and-a-half pivisions,: a Reserve Brigade, and 
Brigades of Cavalry and Artillery. 

Stakelberg, after his defeat, had retired leisurely, 
followed by Oku, whose advanced troops were in eoii- 
stant touch with Ssamssonoff 's Gossacksj Stakelberg 
reached Hsungyancheng on t7th June, and on 
the 21st withdrew to Kaipihg, remaining there till . the' 
5th July. 


The Russians still occupied a widely extended 

“"O',. rtn«.U 

L Siberian, Corps, about TMtep and Taslhkiad. 

IV. Siberian Corps about TasMMao ,ydth part, pf 
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and Eennenkampf’s Cossack and Cavalry Division, 
watched Kuroki at Fenghaancheng. 

On the 16th ol June Nodzu advanced in the direc- 
tion of Simutchong, covered by a screen oE Cavalry 
and Light Infantry, and on the 20th Oku moved 
forwards towards Kaiping, which was found occupied 
by the Eussians, who were holding a strong defensive 
position. 

On the 7th July, at daybreak, an onvelo])ing attack 
was delivered, but the Eussians had already vacated 
the position (which was only occupied by SsainssonofE’s 
Cossacks) and fallen back on Tashildao. Direct coTO” 
munication between Oku and Nodzu was now opened 

^V‘ 

On Kuroki’s right there were jiffairs at iSainiachi on 
the 7th June, and at Aiyuraon on the 22nd, but neither 
was of any importance, and it was not until the, 24th 
June that Kuroki’s Army definitely commenced its 
advance, and on the 27th occupied the passes of Motien- 
ling and Fengshuiling. The difficulties had been 
tremendous, for before making an advance it had been 
necessary to collect supplies, and this over a 
mountainous country intersected by deep rivers and 
unprovided with a single road worthy of the name. 

The right advanced from Saimachi, the centre on 
Lientshanlcwan, and the left in the direction of the 
Panholing Pass. 

The march was much retarded by heavy rains from 
27th Juno to the 5tli July, which destroyed bridges 
and made the roads impassable to such an extent that 
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the troops were placed on half rations, while the i2th 
Division was obliged to actually fall back on Sainiachi. 

On the 4th July General Count Keller ordered a 
reconnaissance of the Japanese position on the 
Motienling, and a battalion of the 24th Kegiment and 
one of the 10th advanced by night, and having 
surprised the Japanese picquet, pushed on. They 
were checked by the supports ; but, instead of retiring, 
they held their ground and suffered severe losses in 
the daylight, when they were obliged to withdraw in 
face of very superior strength. 

On the 17th .My Genei’al Count Keller was 
ordered by Kuropatkin to force the Motienling Pass, 
and, as a result, Keller moved forward with about 
one-and-a-half Divisions of Infantry. At , 3 a.ni,, 
Kastalinski, with a Brigade and twelve guns, opened 
the attack, but the Field Guns were found to be 
useless, owing to the nature of the ground. The 
attack was pressed and well supportedj: and ah attempt 
was made to turn the Japanese left ; the attack, how- 
ever, failed, and the Eussians withdrew about 1 0 a.m. 
The Japanese did not pursue. On the 19tli the 
Etissians had pcoirpied a irosition at Hsi-o-yen, a. few-; f 


miles north of the pass, and were attacked and driven 
out. On the 25th July, in consequence of the battle, . j, 
of Tashildao, a general retirement of .the. Enssian y iy,;; ' 
East front ’v^as ordered, but on the 31st, Count I{eller,,.,-,y 'i’hbl' 
whose Artillery; was by ’npw’mmed with 




V li'"' VC 
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back into bis position. During this engagement 
Count Keller was killed, and during the night, 31st- 
1st, the Russians withdrew. 

Meanwhile, on the 23rd July, Oku resumed his 
advance, and occupied a line facing the Russian 
position at Tashikiao. 

This position was an admirable one, and lay on a 
considerable hill connecting by cols with hills to the 
left and right, both slightly in advance of the centre ; 
the left of the Russian line was pushed forward to 
hold a spur, possession of which would have enabled 
enfilade fire to be brought to bear on the centre. 
The gun positions were admirably concealed, and the 
Infantry positions were strongly entrenched, with 
cover in rear for supports, and carefully constructed 
obstacles covering the approaches. 

The front of the position was about nine miles long, 
but no arrangements for a counter-attack appear 
to have been made. The I* Siberian and II. Siberian 
Corps held the,/ position 5 the Divisions, however, were 
very weak, and probably the total number did not 
exceed 40,0 men (exclusive of Cavalry) and 140 


guns. 


The Japanese had four divisions : and a brigade of 
Artfilery, in all 53,000 men (exclusive of cavaliy)^^ a 
'attaek ; was; ..nudnly .delivered; by(:t^^ 
3rd aiid 5th Divisions upon the Russian right, wliich 


-^as Iheir dangerous flank. ' The attack, however, was 
; ' , a toial, failure, and it was not until 4.30 p.m, that the 
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During the night the Russians, under orders from 
Kuropatkin, withdrew on Ilaicheng, and a night 
attack of the 5th Division found the trenches 
occupied only by Rearguards and Cossacks, who were 
driven out and followed by the Japanese. 

The Japanese losses were 1,188, Avhile those of the 
Russians amounied to about 900, most of whom were 
killed in the night attack. 

Niuchwang had been occupied by the Cavalry and 
was occupied by other troops on the 26th, 

On the 28th the 5th Division Joined the 4th Axmy, 
and on the Ist August Oku again advanced, and 
occupied Ilaicheng on the 3rd, the I. Sibeiian 
Corps having rethed under orders from Kuropatkin. 

On the 30th July Nodzu arrived before Hsunuoheng 
and, reinforced by the 5th Division, attacked the 
IV. Siberian and part X. Corps there on the 31st, 
securing the position by nightfall; the Russians 
retreating on Eiauyang. The Brigade of the Gruai’ds, 
lent to the 4th Arnay, now rejoined the 1st. Thus 
the Japanese three armies on August 1st occupied, 
roughly, a line from Hajohrag Hsimucheng, 

Kinobang, Tienshuiohang, dSWMSMnffi umluy a front of 
about forty -five miles, with detachments covering the 
flanks. By the 4th August the 1st Army had closed 
to its left still further, thus consolida.ting the line. 

Marshal Oyaraahad left Tokio on the 5th July, and 
took command of the Japanese forces in Manchuria- 

The weather, and the imperative necessity of the 
Japanese to organise th^ir lines of coniniunioation, 
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forced anoilier delay, and from tlie 4tli io the 25th 
the quiet was only l)roken hy shots at the outposts 
and the splashing of the rain. 

Meanwhile the kiaolang oi’ millet was growing and 
growing, and it has been suggested, with some pro- 
bability, that the Japanese fully realised how the high 
crops would aid their advance, and waih'd for it to 
grow. Phe crops are said to densely cover the lower 
slopes of the hills, and to attain a height of nearly 
twelve feet. 

The possession of the railway from ¥iftgk-ew"to 
Tashikiao now cnalded the Japanese to completely 
alter their supply arrangements. 

Takushan and the Yalu were practically abandoned 
as lines of supply, though the line through Penghu- 
angcheng was apparently used until after the battle 
of Liauyang. 

It appears that from now on the bases were as 
follows 

1st Army — Talicnwan. 

2nd Army — Y ingkon . 

3rd and 4th Armies'— Dalny. 

On the Russian side great strides had been made 
in organising the field force satisfactorily ; it appears, 
however, that hardly any of the units were really up 
to strength, the ordinary battalion numbering from 
550 to 650 bayonets instead of 880. Kuropatkin had 
coUected the I., II., III., and IV.. and part of V. 
Siberian Army Corps, the X European Corps, Rie 
bulk of the XVII. European Corps, and about ten 
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battalions of tliC' I. European Corps. The force 
amounted to about in round numbers: — 

150.000 Infantry. 

500 Field guns. 

25.000 Cavalry. 

GO Horse Artilh'iy guns. 

At present the force was split into east and south 
front and was — 

South Front . — L Siberian, part of II., remainder 
II. and IV. Corps as a reserve. 

Fast Front — III. Siberian an<l X. Corps, with 
the XVII. Corps in reserve. 

As a, general reserve there were the remainder of 
the troops. 

Mistchenko with a, cavalry division lay in the gap 
between the two fronts, while SsanissouofC’s Cossacks 
covc'red the south front and Eennenkarapf’s the east 
front. The positions that the forces occupied at the 
beginning of August are shown on the map, and 
they altered but little until the actual battle liad 
commenced. 



CHAPTER VI. 


Tiim Battle of Liauyano. 

The balUc now to be i'onglit out was Ulo first g^rcat 
decisive action of the campaign, and its impoi’tanco 
was fully recognis{*d on bolli sides. 

The Russians had succc‘cd(Tl in collecting by the 
23rd of August a force of a])out 180,000 nu'u, with 
500 Field guns, GO Horse Arfillery guns, and a 
variously estimated number of heavy gnus, apparently 
about 35. 

They had j)ropared Iavo strong lines of defence, 
and on the 23rd August still ludd tJie advanced line, 
indicated by dots on the map at Uuj end of (iiis 
chapter. On the otlicu’ side the Japanese had nof; 
wasted the time during which the rain had held tJiem 
fast in them position. 

The three armies were organised as follows ; on the 
right, 1st Army (Kurolci) with three Divisions, and a 
Reserve Brigade, and a Brigade of Field Artilleiy, 
in wMoh were included twenty heavy howil-Kcrs. 
In the centre, 4th Army (Nodzn); 5th and iOih 
Divisions. On the left, Ohu, with the 3rd, 4th, and 
6th Divisions, and a Brigade of Field Artillery, with 
wlheh were eighteen heavy howitzers. In addition, 
Mai’shal Oyaraa had a Reserve Brigade of Infanf-ry 
as a general Reserve, and two Brigades of Cavalry, 
which formed the covering troops of the Army, and 
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covered also both flanks, assisted by some detach- 
ments of Infantry. 

The total force was about 140,000 men with 524 
guns. 

It will be observed that the Russian force was 
somewhat superior, and particularly so in ca'valry, of 
which the Russians had about 25,000 ; the Japanese 
not 10,000. 

The force on the 23rd of August was still on 
a very widely extended line, and Marshal Oyama’s 
orders therefore were firstly directed to secure a 
concentration of his force. 

The first Russian entrenched position extended from 
Shoushanpu through Mindiatun to Siapu on the 
Taitseho River, while troops of the XVIL Army 
Corps and I. Army Ooi’ps occupied positions on the 
north bank of the Taitseho. 

The whole position had been carefully prepared, 
but more particularly on the south front at 
Shoushanpu, where the I. Siberian Army Corps 
under Stakclberg fought; this position, naturally 
one of immense strength, had been prepared with the 
utmost skill, long lines of trenches, the depth of a 
man, covered the slopes of the hiUs, and were nearly 
invisible at a distance. GrUn positions under cover 
of the reverse slope, with strong epaulements, 
had been made. All parts of the position were in 
telephonic communication with the General Officer 
Commanding, who was also in telephonic communi- 
cation with headquarters. 


D 
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The ground to the front for nearly 1,000 yards was 
cleared of millet. Obstacles were placed in front of 
the trenches at about 4.00 to GOO yards distance. 

There was a balloon to assist the gunners in the 
observation of theh fire, and numerous observation 
stations had been arranged for. All tliat could be 
done by troops, skilled in entrenching work by the 
habit of a century, had been carefully thought 
out. 

Lastly, the right flank was protected by the 
railway embankment and a fortified village. Cover 
for supports and reserves, and well-deli laded 
approaches had been made. 

The position from Mindiatun to Siapu was held by 
X. European and IV. Siberian Army Corps, and, 
though not so strong as Shoushanpu, was a most 
formidable obstacle to an advancing army. 

In reserve were the II. and IV. Siberian Corps, 
and some of the V. Siberians. 

The ground immediately round Liauyang is a 
plain winch stretches away to the Liao River. The 
railway skirts the mountains. Thus the commence- 
ment of the battle took place in the mountains. 

Oyama’s orders were for a concentration against 
Liauyang by the 28th August. 

By this day, Ruroki was to have reached the 
Tanho, and Oku and Nodzu were to be in front of the 
Russian’s entrenched lines. 

Kuroki moved on the 23rd, for the country was 
most difficult, and the advance must he alow, slower 
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still on fujcount of the rains; by the 26th all his 
divisions were in close touch with the enemy. 
Fighting was severe all day, and during the night, 
26tli-27th, a general attack was delivered. The 
12Ui and 2nd Divisions made but little headway, but 
the Guards succeeded in outflanking the right of the 
III. Siberian Corps. 

The Russians, however, durixig the 27th strength- 
ened their right, so tluit flie Gujuals were left in an 
awkward predicament. The Japanese, however, 
succeeded in surrounding and cutting to pieces the 
122nd Regiment, and capturing six guns on the 
Russian left. 

This loss on the left caused Bildcrling to withdraw 
the Division which liad suffered the loss over the 
Tailseho and reinforce the X. Corps. The Russians 
determined on a counter-stroke against the Guards 
next day, and a night afdack to recover the guns. 
For fliis object, orders indeed were already issued, 
when Army Orders from Kuropatldn arrived directing 
a retirement behind the Tanho River, 

There was fortunately no rain, and the retreat was 
conducted without loss, though the passages were 
under easy artillery range from the hills east of the 
river. 

The retirement was undoubtedly correct, for the 
X. Corps was in great danger, witli the Tanho in 
rear, and no support from the south front, which 
had withdrawn to the entrenched position, would 
be forthooming. 
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The general situation, tlicrefore, demanded the 
retirement, in spite of the wislies of the Ooitnn under 
of the east front. 

Wliy Kuroki failed to seize his opportunity on the 
27th is a mystery. Perhaps something in Aiuny 
orders ; perhaps the dilTlculty of the country for 
artillery. The Russians passed the Tanlio ■without 
molestation, though the crossings, as has been 
remarked, were under easy range fi-om the 
hills. 

On the 27th the Japanese Ist Army lay : 

2nd Division : Taamping on the Tanho. 

12th on the road from Taamping to Ymshuputse. 

Gruard on the heights of Shiu. 

Ouard Reserve Brigade on the Ponsyho River, 

Oku and Nodzu had advanced on the 26th, and the 
Russian souih front fell back without fighting to 
their entrenched positions. 

On the 28th there was again only a rearguard 
action in this front. 

On the 28th Kuroki’s advance was resumed, but 
the roads were bad and the defence of the Russian 
rearguards obstinate. 

The evening of the 29th finally found the Russians 
in their carefully prepared and entrenched positions, 
which stretched from the steep -sided height at 
Shoushanpu to the low heights just east of Fantsiatun, 
then an apparent gap, and then from Zosantim over 
the hills south of Mindiatintse, north Mindiasan, oast 
Yatuehi. 
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The position was generally commanded by hills to 
the south ; its character has been already described. 

The town of Lianyang was further defended by a 
second line, with sixteen redoubts or forts in a half- 
circle from Tiortli of the staiion tlu-ough Tshuntaitse 
to Ofa, on the Taitscho River. 

The right was held by thci 1. Siberian Corps, then 
the 111, Siberian, and then the X. European Corps. 
Mistchtcnlto’s Gavahy covered the right. Further 
in rear was Ssamssonoil with forty-eight squadrons 
and three batteries. In reserve stood the IV. Siberian 
Corps and half TI. Siberian Corps, the latter behind 
the gap in the lino. 

On the right hanh were part of the I. European, 
part of the V. Siherian, and the XVII. European 
Corps, who held the Taitscho. The Ponsyho was 
watched. 

Japamvse Army Orders for the 29th were for an 
advance of the 2nd and 4th Armies against the south 
front, and lor j^art of the Ist Army to change banks 
of the Taitscho. 

It was considered certain that the Russians would 
fight. 

The left wing ^lard) of the 1st Army was to 
support the main attack by advancing on the heights 
north and north-west of Mindiasan. 

The 12ih Division alone was to cross the river. 
The 2nd assist the^nard. 

Evidently the mam pressure was to he by the 
2nd and left wing of the 4th Armies, where three to 
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four Divisions extended over three to four miles of 
front only. 

The attack Avas well delivered and pushed home, 
but without any success. On the right the G-uards 
pushed in very far, one regimciTt, the 3rd, reaching 
the lower ti’enches, hut an attack in the dark failed, 
and the Divisional Commander ordered these gallant 
troops to withdraw. The 2nd and 4th Armies 
failed,. Some detachments that pushed into the gap 
between the fronts were cut to pieces l)y cross lire. 

The attack by the left having failed, Ihe right 
must have been tried again, but during Uio doth 
what appeared most reliable and important infor- 
mation of a general Russian retirement was received 
at headquarters. 

Detachments of the enemy were reported from all 
sides as withdi'awing, and a train heavily loaded was 
said to be leaving Liauyang every six minutes for 
the north. 

It was believed that the Russians wished to avoid 
a decisive action. The 1st Army was therefore 
ordered to push north, the 4th Army extending to 
cover the movement and the gap in the line. 

As a matter of fact, the Russians had really no 
intention on the 30th of evacuating their position, 
but the effect of the movement by the 1st Army was 
extraordinary. The Russians weakened the south 
front to prolong the east face towards the north, and 
had the 4th Army followed the 1st north, the effect 
might have been far greater. 
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Ai 11.30 p.ni. on the 30tli the 12th Division 
began the passage of the river ; they were followed 
by a brigade of the 2nd, and the Guard Reserve 
Brigade was ordered to clear ihe left bank, and then 
cross to the north bank of the Taitseho. 

A bridge at Kangtuantse was only completed by 
8 p.m. on the 31st. The left wing of the 4th Army, 
and the 2nd Army renewed the attack on the Russian 
main position, with the result that more and more of 
Kuropatkin’s reserve was (h-awn into the fight 
between Sinlitiui and Mayetun. 

Oyama’s reserve was also thrown into the fight on 
the right of the 2nd Army. 

On the night of September 1st, from T p.m. till 
midnight, the artillery kept up a fierce bombardment 
on the Russian position. By 2 p.m, the obstacles 
were destroyed by the Pioneers, and the position 
occupied shortly afterwards. It was, however, only 
lightly held, for on the evening of the 1st the 
Russians had crossed the Taitseho, leaving rear- 
guards only in the position, who fell back to the 
forts after the capture of the position. 

Some counter-attacks by the Russians during the 
Ist were beaten off by the guard and 10th Division 
(4th Army). 

At 5 a.m. the Russian patrols had reported the 
passage of the river by the Japanese, and by evening 
the 12th and part of the 2nd Division were in 
close touch with the XVIL Army Corps, east of 
Sifcwantun. 
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Danger to Ms line of retreat had decided 
Kuroi^ailtin to withdraw to tlic north hank of the 
Taitscho, to strike the Japanese there. 

The scheme was complex on account of the 
paucity of bridges, and the possibility that, during 
movement his rearguards might bo overwhelmed, his 
line of communication out, and Ms columns caught 
on the march. 

Kuroki, seeing the movement, endeavoured to 
advance, but was too weak, with half his army still 
supporting the 4th Aimay. The strong Russian 
position on the heights just north of Silrwantun 
(called Mandschujama by the Japanese) was, how- 
ever, seized by half the 2nd Division on the night of 
the lst-2nd September. 

The Gruard Reserve Brigade was expected 
to reach the coal mines on the 2nd. The 
works south of Liauyang were shelled, and on 
the 2nd, Oyama endeavoured to capture them, but 
failed. 

Under the expectation that the southern force 
would achieve their object, Kuroki pushed forward 
hard on this day. Only the northern brigade of the 
12th Division had any success. General Orloff, with 
the 54th Division, was covering the left of the 
XVII. Corps, and, seeing that the XVII. Corps were 
ordered to retake the Sikwantun heights, made a 
vigorous attack. 

The XVII. Corps failed, and Orloff was left isolated, 
and very severely handled. 
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The I. Siberian Corps, which had held the 
Shoushanpu position, and passed through the rear- 
guards oS the 2nd and 3j’d on the 31st, bad crossed the 
Taitscho, and was put into the light on the Russian 
left, alongside the XVII. Corps. 

During the day, half the Guard Division and the 
main strenglli of Aidillery had arrived jiist south of 
the Taitscho, and all the Guard Division would cross 
next day. 

The Russians had the XVII. Corps opposite 
Sikwantun, and still engaged with the X. Corps, 
partly in suppoi't, and partly close at hand to the 
rear. North of the XVII. the I. Siberian Corps was 
engaged, having l)ecn marched straight from their 
position at Shoushanpu, which they had held against 
double their numbers t)u the 2dth and 30th. 

Knropatldn had now to decide whether to 
continue the fight or retire; if he fought further 
he. must be successful or destroyed ; he could not 
withdraw. 

It would seem that there was a splendid chance to 
overwhelm Kuroki, for north of the Taitseho, even 
allowing for very heavy losses and the total loss of 
OrlolFs Division, the Russiains would have still had a 
great superiority of guns and a three-fold superiority 
of infantry. 

The morning of the 3rd found that the Japanese 
2nd Division had driven back the XVII. Corps by a 
night attack, and General Kuropatkin issued orders 
for the retreat. 
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In the words of LofHer : “ The success of a fight is 
the sum, of the successes in the different parts of the 
field. The reports of success or failure have a very 
great effect on the mind of the commander, even 
against his wiU. Further, alter a protracted fight 
there is a difficulty in collecting forces, all of which 
considerations operate on the mind of the general. 
The truth of these statements is shown in this battle, 
for the sum of failures counterbalanced the success- 
ful position, and induced Kuropatldn to look to his 
rear. Also the scattering of his forces made it 
difficult to collect men to take advantage of the 
opportunity of the moment.” 

I. Siberian Army Corps and remains of 51th 
Division were to cover the right, marching 
by the Yentai Goal Mines with Samssonoff’s 
Cavahy. 

Behind the I. Corps marched the III. in a north- 
west direction, and X. and XVII. on the Mandarin 
Road. A rearguard remained till the 4th at 
Sachutun. The retreat commenced on the evening 
of the 3rd, after the destruction of the depots and 
bridges. 

KuroM could do notliing. The 2nd and 4th 
Army, in spite of their gallantry and heavy losses, 
were held off by the rearguards in the forts, and 
at 10.0 p.m., when they were carried, they were 
practically abandoned by the Russians. It was 
not until 1.30 p.m, on the 4th that Kiiroki 
thoroughly understood the position; mist and 
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a break in Ms telcgrapMc connection with head- 
quarters held him fast. Wlieii ho did advance, his 
worn-out troops could do notliiug vuth the rear- 
guards. Till', 2nd and 4th Armies threw bridges 
on this day. 

The battle cost the Russians about 30,000, the 
Japanese 40,000 men. Though a success it was no 
victory, for there was no pursuit and no demoralis- 
ation of the vanquished. Kuropatkin had un- 
doubtedly had a chcinoe of overwhelming Kui-oki ; on 
the other hand he was falling hack on to reserves^ 
drawing the Japanese after him away from their base. 
The Japanese Oommander-in-Chief’s tactics may be 
open to criticism. It is a question whether the 
position could not have been turned, and when the 
result of Kuroki’s successful passage of the river was 
seeu, it was unpardonable to go on butting at a wall 
£ind not to support liim in force, instead of actually 
weakening him by holding one of his divisions on the 
south bank. 

Even if the 4th Army had only demonstrated, it 
would have helped the 1st Army, and with less tired 
troops Kuroki might have done something in the 
pursuit. 

A Japanese Division was ordered on the 3rd to pass 
Liauyang by the west, and press on in pursuit. It 
turned aside into the fight. To march to the sound 
of the guns is not, an invai'iahle rule. Before, and 
during a fight, perhaps it is right, but not after, 
when pursuit is the end in view. 
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On both sides there were mistalces made, but when 
the state of the country is remembered it cannot be 
said tlud. they were extraordinary. It is easy to say 
that Kurolci missed his opportunity on the 27 th 
while Bilderling was crossing the Tanho. The 
passages were within easy gun range of the hills on 
the east bank, but the country over wliich the guns 
were to be brought would, by all descriptions, have 
baffled even English drivers, let alone Japanese with 
poor horses. Again it is easy to say that 
Kuropatkin should have taken his opportunity to 
overwhelm Kurold’s isolated division on the north 
bank of Taitscho, but his reserves had already been 
put into the fight and replaced by Stakelberg’s 
exhausted troops from Shoushanpu. 

These troops had fought as few men can fight ; 
indeed, their courage and tenacity were only 
equalled by that of their attackers. 

There is no doubt, too, that General Orloff’s 
impetuosity greatly imperilled Kuropiatkin's left and 
line of retreat. 

Lbfflor says that had Or] off been successful, 
his action would have been held up as a 
shining example of subordinate initiative. Other 
accounts attribute to him the panic that seized 
his troops, for it was only five Japanese battalions 
that actually cut up and put to flight his eleven 
battalions with eighteen guns. The Russians 
fell back from Liauyang rapidly in the following 
order - 
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Sept. 3rd and 4th — I. Corps — Taliengu. 

III. „ Lilicngu. 

Part of I. and XVII. — Sandopa. 

X. — Saomatsi. 

II., IV,, part V. — Tanchepa. 

Sept 5th — I. Corps — Chundazuan. 
Part I and XVII.-Shilichai. 

IV.-Uligai. 

Part V. and II, — Lanzitchai. 

III. — Knantchutun. 

X.' — Sachaipn, 

Sept. 6th — L — Taidziatun. 

II., part V. — Suiatun. 

III. — Ohuanmatun. 

X. — Chunchepu. 

I., IV.~Mukden. 

They were followed leisurely by the Japanese. 



CHAPTEU VII. 


The Battle op the Shaho. 

Aftee the retreat on to Mukden was ended, and 
Kuropatldn had collected his troops again to form a 
general line of defence, the Russian commander set 
to work to reorganise his army. He had found 
the bulk of the I, European Corps and the re- 
mainder of the V. Siberian Corps at Mukden, a,nd the 
VI. Siberian Corps began to arrive about the 3rd 
week in September. A considerable number of men, 
guns, and horses also arrived during September to 
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replace casualties; thus, towards the end of 
September, Km’opatkin had the 

L, IL, in, IV., V. part VI. Siberian Corps. 

I., X., XVII. (European) Army Corps. 

4 Cavalry Divisions. 

Arrangements had been made to form two 
more Armies, the one under Crippenberg, the 
other under Kaiillnirs. Kuropatldn was to command 
in Cliief. 

This force, probably, amounted to 220,000 
effectives. 

As a sign of the determination of the Czar to 
carry the matter through, the following further 
troops were ordered to be mobilised, though they 
would not be on the theatre of war until the spring 
of 1905 : 

Cist Reserve Division. 

Five European Rifle Divisions. 

The Vni., XV, and IV. Army Corps. 

Two more Cavalry Divisions. 

Thus, by the springof 1905, the Russians would 
have quite 480,000 men, and 1,600 guns. 

It was generally thought that the difficulties of 
the Russian supply over the single-lined railway 
would counter -balance their superiority of force as 
compared with the Japanese. 

As a matter of fact, this was not found to he the 
case,^ for, after Japan had arrived at the end of 
her resources of trained men, and particularly 
of officers, stUl the Russian reserves proved 
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inexhaustible, and the Russian Army at the front 
stronger numerically than the Japanese. 

It is not quite certain whether Alexielf or 
Kuropatkin decided on the offensive movements 
now taken. The tone of the Army Orders leads 
one to suppose that it was the latter, and later 
information confirms this view. 

The troops which had fallen back on Mukden had 
daily awaited attack. But days and weeks had 
passed in complete quiet, while strong reinforce- 
ments had arrived, and the corps engaged at 
Liauyang had been refitted and nearly brought 
up to strength. 

A superiority of strength, and the necessity to 
make an attempt to relieve Port Arthur, would 
naturally induce the commander to take the 
offensive. 

At the end of September, the Russians stood 
in and around Mukden with 

Part of V. Corps right bank of the Hunho River. 
I., III. and part of II. Siberian Corps covering 
the communication with Tielin, at Fuchun and 
east of Fulin. Inpan was held in strength. 
South, the cavalry was in touch with the Japanese, 
and Mistohenko lay from the railway to the 
Mukden-Bianyupusa Road, Ssamssonoff on the 
Fuchan Bianyupusa Road, Rennenkampf further 
east. 

Meanwhile, the Japanese had not been idle. 
The losses at the Battle of Liauyang had been made 
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good, and the Divisions thus brought up to strength. 
In September, a law was passed turning the Home 
Defence Troops into reserve troops, and the men 
were used to till up the losses in the Active 
Divisions. 

The efforts that Japan put forth to provide men 
are most interesting. Men were, of course, forth- 
coming, but hundi’eds of thousands of men are 
not soldiers, nor hundreds of thousands of soldiers 
an Ai'my, without organisation or trained officers 
and non-commissioned officers. 

It is easy to provide men, even during a war 
of any dni-ation, but to Haiu them when all the 
instructors arc required in the fighting line is well- 
nigh impossible. Further, to train officers and 
non-commissioned officers, except during the course 
of an exceptionally long war, such as the North 
and South Civil War in America, is impossible. In 
that war, both sides started equally untrained, 
though the South had the better matei’ial, par- 
ticularly for cavahy, while the North disposed of 
such regular troops as there were. It was four 
months before either side could move, and then 
the result of the battle of BuU Run showed how 
quite unreliable were the Hoops on either side, 
though they were States Militia and Volunteers for 
the most part. 

The Japanese had now called out all their Reserve 
Brigades to replace the Active Divisions in the 
garrisons, and some of them^ though how many 
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it is difficult to find out, were now sent to the 
front. 

These Brigades were made up to the strength 
of Divisions as far as possible, but owing to lack 
of regimental officers, the regiments had fewer 
battalions than those of the Active Divisions. 
Apparently, at the end of September, Oyama had 
collected eight Active and three Reserve Divisions, 
besides two Cavalry Brigades and two Field Artillery 
Brigades, made up to above ordinary war establish- 
ments, in aU, about 175,000 men, and 650 guns. 
This force had taken up an entrenched position, and 
was carefully organising its communications, and 
awaiting the reinforcements which the new Law 
would bring it. 

The advanced line of the Japanese was accurately 
known at the Russian Headquarters : it was from 
the Hunho, north of the branch line to the Yentai 
Coal Mines as far as Bianyupusa. Behind this line 
the dispositions of the Japanese were unknown. 
Apparently the main strength of the enemy lay 
between the Shaho mrd the Bianyupusa-Benzihu 
Road. 

Thi’ee groups were formed for the advance. 

Western under Bilderling, X., XVII. and part of 

Y. Siberian Corps. 

Eastern under Stakelberg, L Siberian, II. 

Siberian and III Siberian Corps. 

Reserve directly under the Oommander-in-Chief, 

IV. Siberian, VI. Siberian and I. European Corps. 
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The western group marched on Liauyang. 

The eastern from Puchun or Benzihu. 

The gap was filled by the IV. Siberian Corps, 
which marched from Tyndiapu on the coal mines, 
followed by the 1. Army Corps and the VL 
Siberian Corps, which was not quite complete and 
was held back near Mukden. 

On both sides independent detachments threatened 
the Japanese communications. 

In the west a detachment with strong Cavalry 
crossed the Hunho at Shantun. Further west there 
was some useless fighting between part of the V. 
Siberian Army Corps and the Japanese line of 
communication troops at Liaobeiho. 

In the cast, Rennenkampf s Cavalry, with strong 
infantry and artillery supports, according to 
Japanese reports, occupied Kianchang on the 
7th October, and were driven back by a night attack 
on the 10th. 

The detachments, excluding Cavalry, must be put 
down as at least two divisions. 

The battle took the following course : — 

On the 5th October, Bilderling advanced slowly 
and cautiously to gain room for the troops in the 
hiUs, entrenching each position that he occupied; 
advancing thus, he was on the 9th October close to 
the Sohihho River, with the lY. Siberian Corps at 
Yansansai. On the same day, the 9th, Stakelberg 
pushed back the Japanese advanced troops on a 
position at Bianyupusa. This position, though 
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lightly held, was strong and carefully prepared, and 
there was severe fighting before it was taken. On 
the 10th October, Stakelberg occupied Shnnpintaitse, 

The III. Siberian Corps was meanwhile engaging 
the Japanese on the ITualin Pass. 

On the 10th, there was fighting along the whole 
front, but the Russians made but little headway. 

On the evening of this day the Russian centre 
and right were roughly on a line 5,000 yards north 
of the branch line from Yentai to the coal mines, 
while the Russians reported that the Japanese had 
taken the offensive. 

Oyama considered that the time had arrived for 
the counter-stroke. 

On the 11th, Oku and Nodzu both advanced, the 
left of Nodzu and right of Oku on Ulitaitse, and by 
evening Oku’s centre had reached Yandiawan, and 
his left a line Yudiatentse-Lidiatun, with some 
advanced troops at Sandepu. Kuroki had stood fast. 

On the 12th, Kuroki di’ove the IV. Siberian Corps 
out of them position at Yansansai, wliile Stakelberg 
could make no advance against the remainder of his 
troops. The result of the defeat of the IV. Corps 
was that Stakelberg had to put his Reserve into the 
gap between his army and tliat of Bilderling. 

MeanwMle, Oku and Nodzu attacked, Oku about 
Orohidiasa and Alige to Shiliho, Nodzu further west. 

The fight was a general Japanese success, for the 
whole Russian right was forced back, and the defeat 
of the IV. Corps weakened the Russian left. 
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Kuropatkin brought up his reserve for a counter- 
attack, but it failed, and evening found the western 
Russian wing in retreat. 

To form a new reserve, the L Siberian Corps was 
withdrawn from the left, and on the 13th took up 
its position near Losantun. 

On the 13th, the Japanese again advanced, and 
Kuroki could make no headway against the left 
Russian Army and IV. Corps ; while Nodzu l^ecame 
so hotly engaged with the X. and part I. European 
Corps, that Oku had to assist him hrst with the 6th 
Divisions and then with the 4th Divisions. 

It has been said that Oku would have helped more 
by a determined advance, but this is surely carping 
criticism. 

The X. Army Corps, with a division of the 1. 
Army Corps, whose gallantry had partially retrieved 
the disaster of the 12th, was gradually forced back 
by Nodzu, while Kuroki forced back the IV. Siberian 
Corps. The left of this Corps, indeed, was only 
saved by a portion of the main reserve, the Wyborg 
Regiment (I. Army Corps). By evening the 
Japanese were in the gap between the IV. Siberian 
Corps and X. Axmj Corps — ^that is, between the 
eastern and western groups. The retreat of the 
X. Army Corps caused Kuropatkin to order the 
IV. Siberian Corps to withdraw diming tlie night. 

On the next day Shahopu was taken by the 
Japanese, and retaken ; taken again and retaken by 
the 86th and 88th Regiments, who, sent up specially 
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by Kuropatidn, wlio watched the fight from the 
“hill-top with the tree,” di'ove the Japanese two 
kilometres south of the village. 

Severe bat fruitless fighting took place on the 
west. Stakelbcrg re-established communication 
between the eastern and central groups on the road 
Bianyupusa-Fushun. But though the front was 
closed again, all hope of success was gone. 

On the 15th Bilderling tried again, but unsuc- 
cessfully, to take the offensive. 

In the evening, by a surprise attack, the Japanese 
retook Shahopu, and seized the “ Hill-top with the 
tree.” 

On the 16th the Russians again attempted to take 
this commanding height. Late in the evening 
G-eneral Putilofi, with a force collected on the field, 
captured the height, and with it fourteen Japanese 
guns. 

Oku again attacked Bilderling on the north bank 
of the Shaho unsuccessfully. 

On the 17th there was not much fighting, but the 
Japanese retook Shahopu. 

On the 19th fighting ceased along the whole line, 
and on the 21st the Japanese evacuated Shahopu 
without fighting. The losses on either side were 
Russians killed, wounded, and missing, 90,000 ; 
Japanese, 30,000. 

After the battle of the Shaho complete quiet, but 
for occasional outpost affairs, reigned over the whole 
front for some months. 
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The t\po armies, in close touch with one another, 
entrenched themselves on opposite sides of a general 
line — ^Wutchjanin, Linchinpu, Lanuitum, Shahopu, 
Nangansa, Sinlimtin, Yansintun. 

Heavy guns were brought into the line. 

The Japanese covered the left by a force at 
Sandepu. In the east the forces entrenched at 
Bianyupusa and Tnngou. Further east both forces 
had detachments on the mountain roads. 

Many people have expressed the opinion that this 
standstill is a phase of modern warfare. As a matter 
of fact there have been many instances in the past 
of such standstills, though doubtless they will be 
more numerous nowadays on account of the enor- 
mous forces employed. 

Loffler says in this regard Natui’al human 
reluctance to leap into the unknown must affect the 
mind of any leader. A feels too weak to attack B, 
B too weak to attack A ; consequence, a standstill. 
The Russians awaited reinforce] nents, the Japanese 
the fall of Port Arthur, 

" Some people too have used the position on the 
Shaho to support an assertion that modern firms 
have revolutionised modern war, and brought it to 
the same state as the Position wars of old days. 

“ As a matter of fact, the time of the War of 
Positions was one when the aim of strategy was 
radically different from to-day. 

“ Each side strove to gain a portion of the enemy’s 
country, and hold it as his own. 
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“ Hence extended lines and schemes of fortifica- 
tions to cover exposed bits of country. 

“ Modern war aims at destroying the enemy’s 
fighting force. 

“ It is true that modern weapons make frontal 
attack more difficult, but frontal attack was difficult 
in the days of Frederick the Great. 

“ The Art of War is still the same : to bring 
superior numljers on a pfirticular place at a given 
time. The rule is easy to define ; it is the applica- 
tion that requires the ai’tist. 

“ At the Shaho there was no case of great force 
outflanking great force. The advantage gained by 
the Japanese left was only by two battalions, yet 
their effect was extraordinary. 

“ Nor can it be said that strategy is altered by 
the war. More time is needed in the Par East than 
in Em-opc for strategical movements, for the country 
is immeasui'ably more difficult, the roads fewer and 
far worse. 

“ The battle of the Shaho was a hither and thither 
indefinite fight, in Avhioh the Russians failed to 
utilize theh numbej’s except as dead weight. By 
skilful handling on the 12th, seven to eight Japanese 
Divisions attacked five to six Russian. But when 
they reached the Shaho numbers told, and the 
balance turned the other way.” 

Of the tactics of either side, Loffler writes as 
follows : — ■ 

“It appears that Kuropatkin put in his greatest 
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force towards the caf^t. The distance, and high and 
rugged mountains that se2)ara.ted his two wings made 
communication well-nigh impossible. 

“ The J apanesc had had plenty of time to prepare 
positions. 

“ A rnarlc of all tactical operations in the 
mountains, such as those before Stakelbei-g, is the 
length of time movements take, the great difficulties 
of observation, the difficulty of employing artillery, 
and the fact that the mimberless positions enable 
small forces to delay large ones. 

“ It is true that the defender also feels the 
difficulties of movement, but time is in his hands, 
for he holds the enemy with weak forces, and 
concentrates for counter-attacks behind this screen. 

“ Operations, where part of a force are operating 
in the hills and part in tlie plains, are obviously still 
more difficult to connect. 

“The Japanese must hold their communications 
with Dalny, and this was threatened by a movement 
in the plains. Also their heavy gun and the 
numerical superiority would tell more in the plains 
in the Russian favour. 

“ It is, therefore, questionable whether an advance 
by the west, with the eastern wing withheld, would 
not have been preferable to the course actually taken. 

“Further, more reinforcements were constantly 
arriving from Europe, which could he used to 
reinforce the east and centre against a counter-blow 
by the Japanese. 
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“Probably it was possible danger to the com- 
munications with Tiding that decided Kuroj^atkin 
to advance by the east, though this seems a very 
weak reason. The detachments that tried to work 
round the Japanese wings and threaten the 
communications were valueless. They were not 
strong enough or else too strong. 

“When decisive fighting is toward, such detach- 
ments are better with their corps, unless, indeed, 
they are exclusively cavalry. The Japanese proved 
the foregoing statements to be correct by their 
action, 

“In bold and masterly fashion, Oyama, holding 
the eastern force in check, closed with the western. 
The Russians had some success in the hills, 
neutrahzed by defeat in the plains, and had to 
reinforce their western wing, which went very near 
to suffering a disaster.” 

It has been said, probably correctly, that 
Kuropatkin^s action in attacking at the Shaho was 
due to the necessity to re-establish the morale of his 
troops. The Russian peasant is probably of all men 
the last man likely to have his morale shaken by 
defeat. History has proved that the Muscovite is 
never so dangerous as when defeated, but yet even 
this fine material must be shaken by successive 
retirements. It is no use telling the soldier that 
his retreat was to improve the strategical position, 
or that he has hrflicted severe losses on his enemy. 
He wants the tangible evidence of advance over the 
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captured positions and dead bodies of his opponent 
to convince him of the truth. 

The state of discipline in the British Army during 
the retreat after the slight repulse at Burgos, is 
a proof of this fact. Kuropatkin sought to 
re-establish his troops’ morale. Wliat must have 
been the effect of his failure on his men already 
partially demoralised, and without their hearts in 
the business ? There is no doubt that the lack of 
political enthusiasm for their cause weakened the 
Eussian energies throughout the campaign. 

The standstill was not broken before the New 
Year, which brought with it the fall of Port Ai’thur, 
and to this part of the theatre of war we must now 
return. 

On the 25th October, Alexieff was recalled, and 
Kuropatkin put in supreme command. In spite of 
his lack of tactical successes, Kuropatkin was still 
implicitly trusted by the court, the people, and the 
army. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


The Siege of Pobt Arthur. 

Oh the 26th May, 1904, Oku had attacked General 
Stoessel in his entrenchments at Nansiian, covering 
the isthmus which leads to the peninsula on which 
Port Arthur stands. 

After a bloody engagement, the entrenchments 
were occupied hy the Japanese, and the Russians 
retired to their lines outside Port Arthur. 

Oku now turned to advance towards the north, 
while General Nogi with the 1st and lith Divisions 
advanced towards Port Arthur to invest the 
Fortress. 

Nogi occupied Dalny without hindrance, and 
after clearing the harbour of mines, formed his 
base at this place and landed there his siege train, 
the 9th Division, and a Reserve Brigade. 

The Russians had, as we have seen, utilised the 
three months’ grace since the commencement of the 
war to good purpose. They had increased the 
garrison until it amounted, apparently, to about 
40,000 men, including some volnnteers and three 
sotnias of Cossacks; they had sent in immense 
supplies of ammunition and arms, and filled the 
store-houses to overflowing. All kinds of material 
for the construction of forts, repair of ships and 
guns, installation of electric lights, telephonic 
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communications, etc., had been despatched, and the 
garrison had not wasted its time. 

In addition to the troops, the garrison included 
the remains of the Pacific Squadron, on board of 
which were about 10,000 sailors, and these men and the 
armament of the ships were utilised later in the 
defence of the Fortress. 

At the time of the outbreak of war, the perma- 
nent defences, except on the seaward side, had not 
been completed, but duiing these months this had 
been done, and new lines had been constructed, until 
the defences occupied the positions shown in the 
sketch. Massive redoubts of strong profile and 
gi'eat thickness of earth parapet were placed in 
every advantageous position, and while cover was 
provided for the men until the enemy’s infantry 
should arrive near the forts, entanglements and 
mines were arranged to delay the assaulting troops 
at the most critical points. 

The Russians have always been the staunchest 
defenders and the most skilful constructors of 
entrenchments in Europe, and the task of the 
Japanese was certain to be a most formidable one. 

The arrangements for the siege were not hastened, 
and they were not completed until the middle of 
July. 

On the 25th June the Army had advanced, and 
by the night of the 27th and 28tl-i June the line 
of Russian field works had been captured or 
abandoned by the enemy. 
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On the 3rd and 4th J uly an attempt was made 
by the garrison to recapture these positions, wliioh 
threatened Dalny, but though the attack was most 
obstinately maintained iior two days and two nights, 
it failed. The Russians now occupied the first 
line shown on the plan, extending from Triple Peaks 
to the sea on the south. 

On the 26th July, without any really adequate 
artiRery preparation, an assault was made on these 
positions, and eontinued during the 27th and 28th, 
both by day and night. On the 26th the Russian 
Fleet endeawoured to assist the defence on the right 
flank, but was obliged by the Japanese Fleet to 
retire under shelter of the guns of the fortress. 
The Japanese Fleet then assisted the attack on the 
Russian right. 

The fighting, which was almost continuous by 
day and night along the whole line, was of the most 
desperate character, and nothing could have ex- 
ceeded the gallantry of the Japanese Infantry, which, 
not appalled by terrible losses, pursued the assault 
right up to the obstacles, even succeeding in 
destroyhig many of them. The assaults were, 
however, generfdly unsuccessful, until they at last 
succeeded in outflanking the Russian left, when the 
whole line of defences became dangerous, and the 
Russians fell back to their second line — Green Moun- 
tain, Wolfs Mountain, High Mountain, Long Mountain. 
This position, it wiU be observed, is nearly eight 
miles long, and proved too extended, and their left 
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flank having again been turned, the Russians 
evacuated this line also, and fell back to their third 
line, which is shown in the map. 

From this time the siege of the actual Fortress 
may be said to have commenced. 

It will be seen that the defences on the landward 
side are divided broadly into two divisions, east and 
west of the valley of the Lunho, thi’ough which runs 
the railway and the road. 

This valley is about a mile wide. The eastern 
section shows an almost continuous enceinte of 
great redoubts connected by deep trenches, with 
advanced works closely connected with the 
enceinte, and powerful forts on hills behind the 
line. 

The western section does not afford a well marked 
line, but every hill was covered by a powerful fort, 
affording one another mutual support, and covering 
hues of entrenclunents were made on every spur or 
bit of rising ground. 

Both flanks connect with the seaward batteries. 
The valley was covered by several forts, of which 
the most important were those about Suichiyin, and 
Fort Kuropatkin. 

On the night 7th-8th isolated forts in advance 
of the Russian right on the Takoshan Mountain 
were stormed, and there was severe fighting about 
Suichiyin, but the attacks failed. 

Meanwhile positions for the siege guns were being 
prepared. 
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The losses on the Japanese side had up to this 
point been about 9,000 men killed and wounded. 
The force at Greneral Nogi’s disposal now amounted 
to three Active Divisions, two Reserve Brigades, 
the 2nd Field Artillery Brigade, and a siege train ; 
in all about 65,000. 

The siege train consisted of : — 

28 4‘7-inch Howitzers. 

40 4‘7-mch Guns. 

72 6 -inch Mortars. 

24 3‘5-inch Mortars. 

16 6 -inch Howitzers. 

4 4T-inch Guns. 

With the exception of the 6 -inch Howitzers, very 
few of these weapons were adequately powerful for 
the task before them, a clear proof that the exigen- 
cies of the siege had not been so carefully thought 
out by the Japanese staff as almost every other 
detail of the military organisation. 

From the 9th to the 19th there was heavy but 
desultory cannonading along the whole front, but 
the Japanese attacks were generally unsuccessful. 
One on the 14tli on Angle Mountain failed, though 
some detached works extending towards Louisa Bay 
were occupied, and on the night of the 19th-20th 
a gallant attack was made on Fort Kuropatldnj 
this was partially successful, but a counter-attack 
drove the Japanese back again. 

By the 19th the whole of the Japanese Siege Artil- 
lery was in action, and from the 20th to the 24th 
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the Japanese Infantry made a gallant attempt to 
storm the line of works. The line of attack was on 
both sides of the Lunho VaUey. On the right the 
works on Angle Mountain were occupied, while on 
the left the Japanese succeeded in entering the West 
Panlunchan Fort and capturing some of the redoubts 
south of Suichiyin, hut a counter-attack drove them 
back. 

Finally the attack ceased, and the Japanese fell 
back to their lines with a loss of 14,000 men, due 
partly to an inadeq!uate preparation. 

The force with which the Japanese had com- 
menced the siege, viz., three Active and one Eeserve 
Division and a siege train, probably amounted to 
about 65,000 men, but the terrible losses had con- 
siderably reduced the number ; these were, however, 
gradually made good. 

It is almost impossible to estimate the Eussian 
losses at the various engagements, and no 
data sufficient to base calculations on are yet 
published. 

There seems to be no doubt that this great attack 
was premature, and General Nogi has been much 
blamed for it by certain Continental critics. We do 
not, however, know what Ms orders were ; his army 
was certainly urgently required in Manchuria. 
At any rate, he now fell back on to more formal 
methods of siege warfare, and divided Ms attack into 
tliree sections. 

About this time the Japanese siege train was 

F 
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strengthened by the arrival of some naval guns and 
six 11 -inch Howitzers. 

The right wing attacked the north-west front, 
and its objective gradually became 203 Metre Hill, 
from which direct fire on the town and harbour 
could be used. The centre attacked the Erlungshan 
and Kikwanshan groups of forts, and the left the 
Kinkishan and Payiuslian groups. Each section had 
an Active Division detailed for it. 

Quite the most extraordinary part of the siege is 
the way in which slow sap work was despised by the 
Japanese, contrary to all modern ideas. The attacks 
were made in great force, and it was not until the 
men reached comparatively close range that they 
began to entrench themselves and advance by sap 
and mine; like the attack of the Canadians and 
Gordons in the laager at Paardeborg. 

From the 19th to the 23rd September another 
general attack was made on the works on the north 
and north-west, as it was believed that the approaches 
were sufficiently far advanced and the breaches in 
the forts practicable. The attacks were directed on 
Fort Kuropatkin, ’which covered the town water 
supply, and on 203 Metre Hill. 

Fort Kuropatkin and the entrenchments about 
Suishiyin were captured, as also was 203 Metre Hill. 
But a vigorous counter-attack drove the Japanese off 
this last important height. 

Every attempt to penetrate into the line of 
permanent works was repulsed with fearful loss, and 
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wherever the Japanese did obtain a foothold they 
were dislodged by counter-attacks. 

After this there were four weeks of steady 
bombardment and approach work, broken, however, 
by constant advances and attacks by the Japanese, 
under cover of which the trenches were advanced 
towards the line of forts ; and constant sorties by 
the garrison, many of which were successful in 
temporarily destroying the approaches. 

The third general attack began on the 25tli 
October, and lasted till the 3rd November, during 
the whole of which time the fighting was of the 
most desperate character. The attack was partly 
anticipated, for November 2nd is the Mikado’s birth- 
day, and Port Arthur would have been a welcome 
birthday present. 

The attack was directed this time on the north- 
east and east fronts, and ran a similar course to the 
former ones, that is to say, that the Japanese gained 
entrance to several forts, and were driven out by 
counter-attacks, so that the line remained in 
possession of the defenders, not, however, without 
being weakened, for during the attack many guns 
were spiked and many of the forts were seriously 
damaged by mines, and at any rate the besiegersf 
had captured every work in front of the line of 
permanent forts. 

No exact information is available as to when the 
7th Division arrived to reinforce the Japanese Army, 
weakened by its fearful losses. It seems, however, 
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to have been just before this last assault, in which it 
apparently took some part. How far losses were 
made good in the other divisions is not at present 
ascertainable. 

The Japanese had now got so close to the Russian 
works that the only method of approach possible was 
by the ordinary sap, and so parallels and approaches 
were laid out, mines were dug towards the works. 
About the 20th November they had reached the 
ditch of the Erlungshan Ports, but failed to capture 
them. On the 26th November the fourth general 
storm began *, the 1st and 7th Divisions attacked the 
north-west section, at 203 Metre Hill, and the 9th 
and 11th Divisions the central section, Erlungshan 
and Enkwaushan Ports. 

The attack on the centre failed, but on the 
5th December the famous 203 Metre Hill was 
captured, and a Russian counter-attack on the 6th 
driven back. 

Thus, at last, at fearful cost, had the Japanese 
made themselves masters of this all-important point, 
from which the harbour could be shelled. 

It is recorded that the hill had been under constant 
bombardment day and night for three months 
without intermission, and that there was not to be 
found a square yard on which a Japanese shell had 
not exploded. Constant attacks and counter-attacks 
had made the ground a shambles, a “ field of corpses,” 
as an expressive German account has it. Lofiier 
pertinently remarks that consideration of the artillery 
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ammunition expended on this hill, and the fact that 
it was finally only taken by hand-to-hand fighting, 
should be proof that artillery is still only the 
supporting arm, sufficient to satisfy even the most 
bigoted of the theorists that have of late years filled 
the Continental military press with their incubations 
on the decisive effect modern Q.F. Artillery will have 
on the field of battle. The bayonet is still the last 
resource; that modern fights will seldom actually 
come to bayonet fighting is probable, but between 
two equally matched, equally staunch, foes, it must as 
ever finally decide the day. 

The Japanese at once proceeded to shell the 
harbour until the Pacific Squadron was finally 
destroyed, and by the 15th December this was 
accomplished ; while on the 18th the “ Sebastopol,” 
which was in the outer harbour, was torpedoed. 

It was evident that the heroic defence must soon 
be at an end, and the approaches and mines toward® 
the north and east forts were pushed forward, and on 
the 20th, after the hardest fighting, the northern 
Kikwanshan Forts were captured, and the others of 
this group were thereupon abandoned, and destroyed 
by the Russians. 

During the last few days of December the 
Eiiungshan Forts were also captured, and con- 
siderable advance made. 

On the 1st January a general storm took place, 
and the Wantai Forts were captured, with the result 
that at 4 p.m. of the afternoon of this day General 
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Stoessel sent liis aidc-de-camp to General Nogi to 
inform him that he would surrender the fortress. 
There is no doubt that further resistance was 
hopeless and useless. 25,000 unwounded and 15,000 
sick and wounded men sm-rendered, exclusive of 
volunteers. 

Exact accounts of the numbers lost on either 
side dining the siege have not yet been stated, but 
it would appear that the Russian loss was from 

10.000 to 12,000, and that of the Japanese from 

45.000 to 50,000. 

These are big figures, and it is at any rate open 
to argument whether the losses were worth in- 
curring. There is no shadow of doubt that after 
the battle of Nanshan, two divisions at most could 
have blocked the escape of the Russians from the 
Peninsula, setting free the rest of the larger force 
employed by the Japanese in front of the fortress, 
to join the Field Army. 

On the other hand, Port Arthur was of immense 
political and naval importance. Its capture meant 
the destruction of the Russian Pacific Squadi’on, and 
it would be a tangible success, which would make it- 
self felt in that most overwhelmingly important 
operation of modern war — ease in borrowing the 
sinews of war, money. 

Loffier writes : “ It is apparent that no power the 
Japanese could place in the field could strike Russia 
in her heart ; it was therefore necessary for them to 
occupy effectually such possessions of Russia as 
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were vulnerable to her, and in this aim the capture 
nf Port Arthur was of the first importance. 

“Port Arthur sheltered the Pacific Squadron of 
Russia, and its destruction before the arrival of the 
Baltic Squach’on was all important, for the command 
of the sea alone enabled Japan to maintain her army- 
in the field ; to accomphsh this, the captm-e of the 
Port was the only means. 

“Further, even in May the Russians had not so 
strong a force in the field as the Japanese, and 
certainly would not have had, had the Japanese not 
kept back the 7th and 8th Divisions. 

“ These considerations were sufficient to make the 
capture of the Port of first importance, even though 
its capture would have no effect on the Field 
Armies.” 

Of the tactical conduct of the operations it is not 
so easy to write favourably. The key of the fortress 
was obviously the Erlnngshan and Kikwanshan 
group of forts. Their capture laid the place bare, 
and opened the 203 Metre Hill to attack in 
reverse. Yet the front was divided into three 
portions, and a most valuable portion of the be- 
sieging force, to all intents and purposes, wasted on 
tliis. 

There is no doubt that had the whole foi-ce been 
concentrated for the attack of one point the fortress 
would have fallen sooner. 

Further, the artillery was to some extent wasted 
throughout the siege in shooting at random into the 
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Larbom* in order to damage the warships. With the 
capture of the forts went the captoe of the ships, 
and all the force of the artillery should have been 
concentrated against the points to be attacked. 

Briefly, there was a waste of force, both by a too 
extensive front of attack, and by misdirection of 
power. 

Of the heroism of both sides it is difiicult to 
write in terms of jnoderation. The Russians 
fighting a hopeless fight, suffering from the in- 
variable unhealthy accompaniments of a siege, 
outnumbered by two to one; the Japanese Infantry 
sacrificing themselves to break the obstacles for 
then.’ comrades to advance, or forcing their way to 
the very ditches of the forts to throw hand grenades, 
continuing the attacks amid the most awful carnage, 
both were eq^ually to be adnured. 

The soul of the defence was General Kondratenko, 
who was killed in a casemate of one of the 
ICikwanshan Forts on the 15th December, in 
company with several other officers, by a bursting 
shell. 

The capture of the fortress released four Active 
Divisions for the Field Army, and the defence of the 
Port was handed over to Reserve Troops. 



CHAPTER IX. 


The Battle op Sandepu (or IIokutai). 

With the New Year and the faU of Port AiThur, 
four Japanese Active Divisions were set free to join 
the Field Army, which they did in about a month. 

On the Russian side, the 1st, 2nd, and 5th Rifle 
Brigades, and five-and-a-half Brigades of the 16th 
Corps had arrived, and on the 291h January the 3rd 
and 4.th Rifle Brigades and tln-ee Divisions of the 
IX. Army Corps began to leave Russia, and arrived 
during March and the first half of April. 
numbers of Reservists to recoinplete the 
weakened by losses, were also despatched. 

Thus the arrival of Nogi’s Army did not turn the 
balance of numbers to the Japanese side of the 
scale. 

During the winter the Japanese had made 
every effort to put in then.’ whole strength for 
the decisive battle of the spring, which must be 
fought. 

On September 28th a law was passed calling out 
five more classes of Reserves, and turning the Home 
Defence Troops into Active Troops. 

It is estimated by one German critic that this law 
only brought in 90,000 men. The writer is unable 
to find out what really was produced by this 
enactment. 
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Tile Ecsevve (Kobi) Brigades were undoubtedly 
lormed into Divisions, but whereas the Regular 
Divisions were increased to 16,000 strong, the 
Reserve Divisions were probably at the outside 

12.000 strong. 

The scarcity of officers was much felt, and it was 
useless to promote non -commissioned officers whole- 
sale, for this only transferred tlie shortage to another 
rank. 

The difficulty ivas met liy increasing the strength 
of the companies, and whereas the ordinary war 
strength of a Japanese company is 250, they were at 
the tune of the battle of Mukden increased to 
280, or even 300 men, by hlhng them up with 
reservists and recruits. It would apjiear then that, 
allowing for Garrison Troops in occupation of Korea, 
and the Lines of Communication Troops, that the 
Japanese had, as soon as the Port Arthur troops 
joined, — 

1 3 Active Divisions, 

7 Reserve Divisions, 

2 Cavalry Brigades, 

with 950 to 

1.000 guns. 

It is very instructive to note that the Japanese, 
whose organisation was wonderful, preferred to increase 
the strength of the cadres rather than form new 
units of semi-trained men, led by semi-trained 
■officers and N.C.O.’s. 


2 Ai-tillery Brigades, 
that is, about 300,000"tV31R000 men, 
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The Russian reinforcements have been alluded to, 
and their strength in the early part of Lmuary in 
the Field Army must have been at least 400,000 
men with 1,450 guns. ITom thorn, however, a 
much larger iiroportion of men must 1)0 struck off 
for sickness than the Japanese, possibly as much as 
15 per cent, which would bring the available force to 
340,000 men. 

Until the third week in January the position in 
Southern Manchuria remained as it had been in 
October, though the front of both entrenched armies 
had extended. Except for outpost affairs, only one 
considerable movement was made. This was a 
march of a. strong Ijody of Russian cavalry under 
Mistchenko against the Japanese connmmications, 
and took place in tire first days of January. 

After an apjrarcntly unsupported juitrol had, on 
the 1st of Jannary, broken the line just north 
of Ilaitcheng, the advanced guard of Mistchenko 
succeeded in breaking it in several places, on the 
1 1th, between Ilaitcheng and Anshanjan. Mistchenko 
had divided his troops into tlxree columns. The 
right one occupied NiMhang, west of Hai|cheng on 
this day, and reached morning. While 

a patrol broke the railway six kilometres eastward, 
the guns set fire to a Japanese magazine close 
to the jjlace. The two other columns did no 
good. 

On the 13th Mistchenko commenced his retreat, 
and rejoined the Army on the 15th. 
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His troops had consisted of the Fourth Don 
Cossaclts, the Caucasian Mounted Brigade, the 51st 
and 52nd Dragoons, and apparently the Trans- 
Baikal Cossacks — in all 60 squadrons with 4 batteries.- 
One battery was evidently of the old pattern, for it 
had common shell, while the new quick firers have 
shrapnel only. A detachment of Infantry formed 
a support, jjrobably four or five battalions, imder 
General Kossogowski. These had some fighting 
with the Japanese Cavalry, and finally retreated. 
Mistchenko, on his retreat, encountered some parties 
endeavouring to head him off, but pushed tlmough. 
His total losses were about 300. This march had 
very little effect, in spite of the temporary destruc- 
tion of the line. The fact is that these sort of 
enterprises are only of utility in the midst of active 
operations. During a standstill they are of little 
effect, for there are then always sufficient reserves- 
of food to carry on till the break is repaired, and, as 
the men are not fighting, sufficient labour to make 
the repairs very quickly is at hand. 

In these pages this has already been pointed out, 
and as an instance of the truth of the statement, we 
may note a parallel case in our comparatively little 
war against the Boers. Wlien a convoy was destroyed 
while the army was moving on Bloemfontein, the 
result might have been disastrous to the British 
force, and was most exceedingly inconvenient, while 
the constant interruptions to the line in the latter 
phases of the campaign had but very small effieot. 
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Such efforts as this of Mistchenko’s are only valuable 
if the attacking force can afford to sit do-wn on the 
line and hold some important point of it. Mistchenko 
retired in three days, and this from a country full of 
food and forage. This job would have been as well 
performed by a few troops as by 60 squadrons. The 
fact is that the necessity to do something somehow, 
impelled the movement, and “attacking the com- 
munications ” and “ appearing in rear of the enemy ” 
sounds well in despatches. 

From the middle of January a second and more 
important movement commenced to shape itself — 
an attack on Sandepu-IIokutai by the right Russian 
Army. Some movements, j)ossibly with a view to 
this action, were actually made in December. 

The VI. Siberian Army Corps replaced the X. in 
the entrenchments, and thus the Third Army occupied 
the central portion of the defensive position. At this 
time the V. Siberijin Corps seems to have belonged 
to the Third Army, for there is no account of the 
action of any part of it in the battle of Sandepu. 

With the Eastern Army were the I., IL, III., 
and IV. Siberian Corps. Three corps held the front 
line, the I. Siberian Corps as Reserve about 
miles to the rear. Rennenkampf, with strong 
Cavalry, and apparently a Brigade of the 7lst 
Infantry Division in support; and latterly, also, 
a second Brigade, formed of the 5th Battalions of 
the Siberian Reserve Regiments, was farther east, 
and on the passes north of Kianchang. 
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The movement of the Western (Second) Array, 
began towards the middle of January, when a corps 
of this army moved westwards ; and the I. Siberian 
Corps, veterans of every fight since the beginning 
of the campaign, crossed under Stackelberg to the 
western wing. 

On the 20ih January the VIII. and X. Corps 
stood between the Ilunho and the Shaho, their 
outposts on the heights of Pausentun, about 1^- miles 
from the Japanese. 

Behind these corps the 1. Siberian Corps pursued 
its march westwards, and on the 23rd appears to have 
come into Ihie to the west. 

At first the Japanese force opposing was weak, 
some Cavalry and two Reserve Brigades, according 
to the Russian accounts. The villages Hokutai and 
Sandepu were strongly fortified, and held as supports 
to their left wing. 

The Russian attack commenced on the 25th, and 
in consequence of its slow development, cannot have 
surprised the Japanese. 

The L Siberian Aiany Corps crossed the Hunho 
on the ice and attacked Hokutai, which, after fierce 
fighting, fell into Ihe hands of tlic Russians about 
11 p.m. 

On the 26th the VIII. Eimopean Array Corps 
attempted to take Sandepu. 

The 14th Division, which was on the right bank of 
the Hunho, advanced by Yantaitse ; the 15th Division 
fi'om the northward. 
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A brigade of the I. Siberian Corps sought to 
support from Holcutai. The X. Corps again on the 
26th remained halted in their trenches, contented 
with a cannonade and desultory infantry skirmishing. 

By 6 p.m. the town was in the hands of the 
Eussians, except one strongly placed redoubt, which 
was most skilfully covered with obstacles. 

As the village was bmming it was abandoned, with 
the intention of destroying the redoubt next day 
with artillery fire. 

On the 27th and 28th desultory and varying, 
though severe, fighting took place. 

On the 28th, indeed, the X. Corps seems to 
have moved some men to assist the I. and VIII. 
Siberian Corps. 

The newly formed mixed Rifle Corps, consisting 
of the 1st, 2nd, and 5th Em’opean Rifle Brigades, 
directly supported the VIII. Corps. 

The Japanese 8th Division, newly from Japan and 
hitherto held in reserve, fought by Hokutai ; east of 
them the 5th Division. 

Up to the evening of the 28th, the Japanese also 
had had no success, and had suffered severe losses 
from the Russian Artillery fire from Hokutai. 
Oyama therefore ordered a night attack. 

However, about 5,30 on the 29tb, the Russians 
commenced to withdraw by Kuropatkin’s order from 
Hokutai over the Hunho. Kuropatkin states that 
he feared for his line of retreat^ but this seems a 
weak e:!d5use, and the truth really seems to be that 
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the whole engagement was fought by him half- 
heartedly, and under pressure of opinion. 

By 9.30 a.m., TIokutai was again in Japanese 
hands. The Russians remained on the heights of 
Oliantanhonan until the 2nd February, when they 
were driYen out by a surprise attack, but they soon 
retook the heights. 

At the same time as this engagement was taking 
place, Mistchenko, with his cavalry and the bith 
Reserve Division, made a southward sweep to attack 
the enemy’s rear. 

This enveloping force seized the villages of 
Shitaitse and Mamikai on the 25th, and there left the 
infantry. 

The cavah’y crossed the Hunho on the 26th, and, 
after a number of successful skirmishes with weak 
detachments of Japanese, advanced eastwards. They 
reached on the 27th the neighbourhood of Landungou 
and southwards without their presence having any 
apparent effect on the main battle. The date of 
Mistchenko’s witlidrawal is not known, but must 
have coincided with the cessation of the main fight. 

The Russians lost about 10,000, the Japanese 
about 7,000 in this fight, and during it the 1st and 
3rd Russian Armies remained in their trenches, while 
the men were occupied in exercise drill in close 
formations, and only a few guns fired a few rounds. 

Except the small engagement on the 2nd 
before mentioned, quiet settled down again on the 
battlefield until the end of February. The only 
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result of the fight of Sandepu was the further 
extension of the Russian entrenched line westwards, 
until it covered a line as the crow flies of fifty-seven 
miles from Syfantai to Matsiundau, and this excluding 
the flanking detachments. 

Towards the end of February, the movement 
which led to the bloody battle of Mukden commenced. 

Major Ldlfier writes : ‘‘ It is no use to criticise the 
battle of Hokutai- Sandepu, for it was conceived and 
carried out ■without determination, without unity, 
and naturally was foredoomed to failui’e, against an 
enemy of the sticking powers of the Japanese. 
Had the enemy been less staimcb, and the advance 
much more rapid and determined, it might have 
succeeded, but it was not of the kind that can 
possibly succeed in modern war. 

“The Japanese acted differently, for, fai- from 
sitting down to a passive defence, as soon as they 
were attacked, they reinforced their left, and assumed 
the offensive themselves. They seem to have put in 
altogether tliree or fom’ Divisions, but the distances 
were so great, that not aU the men of these took much 
part. Had the Russians continued a day longer in the 
positions they had gained, without moving in the 
rest of the field, they would have been outmatched 
on their right, and probably had their right wing 
destroyed. Fortunately for themselves, they re- 
tired in time, though it would have been better for 
them had they fought in a determined way all along 
their line,” 



CHAPTER X. 


The Battle of Mukden. 

The position from the middle of February was : — 

Biis.'iians . — Second Ai-nry, Mixed Rifle Corps, right 
bank of Hunlio about Shantan. Their right was 
covered about Syfantai by three regiments of 
Cavalry (the Caucasian Mounted Brigade and the 
First Verchvendmski Cossacks), with one or two 
batteries. On the left bank of the Ilunho the VIIL 
Corps continued the hnc with the X. left of them 
as far as the entrenched position on the Shalio, 
the right wing of which reached on just west of 
Linshinpii. 

The I. Siberian Corps, that had suffered far the 
most at the battle of Sandepu, lay as reserve to the 
2nd Army at Maturan. 

General Kaulbars had relieved Grippenberg in 
command of this Army, while Bilderling took com- 
mand of the 3rd Army as Senior Corps Commander. 
The 3rd Army occupied the entrenched front, with 
part of the V. Siberian, XVII. European, and VI. 
Siberian Corps, from eastwards of Linchinpu to about 
the Novgorod basin. 

Eastwards lay Linievitoh with the I. European 
and the IV., II., and III. Siberian Corps widely 
extended in the highlands from westwards of 
Orrdagou to northwards of the Kautulin Passes. 
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As General Reserve stood the newly arrived XVI. 
Army Corps in the neighbourhood of Baitapu. 
Strong Cavalry, commanded by Rennenkampf since 
Mistclienko had been wounded, lay stiU further east, 
and in the first half of February advanced as far as 
the heights of Liauyang. Detachments under Alexieff 
held the Passes of Sinhotschonn and Sinking. These 
detachments, excluding cavalry, were the whole 71st 
Reserve Division, with part of the 6th East Siberian 
Rifle Division (from the III. Siberian Corps) at 
Sinhotschonn, and about eight Battalions and several 
Sotnias at Sinldng. Their outposts were pushed 
out far to the front, as far as near Kiantschang. 

Japanese . — First Army (Kuroki) outposts from 
southwards, Fyndiapu facing north-east over Shan- 
pintaitse to the neighbourhood of Benzihu. Left lay 
in connection the 4th Army (Nodzu) to southward of 
the Putiloff hill, next the 2nd Army from the 
Mandarin Road over Lamutun and just south of 
Linschinpu to about Lidiantun. 

Sandepu and Hokutai were strongly held. 

The Japanese therefore lay facing the Russians in 
the form of a bent bow. 

The extraordinary front occupied, that of the 
Russians over fifty -five miles, balanced, however, the 
slight drawing back of the wings. 

Since the fall of Port Arthur, Japanese reinforce- 
ments were crowding up behind both wings. 

In the east three Reserve Divisions had come up 
in December or early January, and were forming, with 
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the 11 til Active Division from Port Arthur, the 5th 
Army under Kawainura. 

In the West the 3rd Army, 1st, 7th, and 9tb 
Divisions, was collecting about Liaobeiho. 

The Japanese Army was formed as follows : — 

(Kuroki) ... 1st Army, Guards, 2nd and 

12th Divisions. 

(Kawamura) . . . 5th Army, 1 1th and three 

Reserve. 

(Nodzu) ... 4th Army, 5th and 10th and 

one Reserve Division. 

(Oku) ... ... 2nd Army, 4th, 3rd, 6th 

Divisions. 

(Nogi) ... ... 3rd Army, 1st, 7th, 9th, one 

Reserve Division. 

Gleneral Reserve, 3rd, and two Reserve Divisions. 

This makes the opposing sides in the |middle of 
February. 

Bussians, 

I„ II., III., IV., V., VI. Siberian Corps. 

X., VIII., XVII., I. Army Corps. 

61st Reserve Division. 

1st, 2nd, 5th European Rifle Brigades. 

Four Cavalry Divisions. 

Total, 22|- Infantry and four Ctwalry Divisions, 
with a strength of 415,000 men. Allowing 15 per 
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cent, for siclmess, &c., and then we have to hand 

350.000 men. 

J apanese. 

13 Active Divisions. 

7 Reserve Divisions. 

2 Cavahy Brigades. 

3 Artillery Brigades. 

The Japanese had endeavoured in every way to 
increase the strength of companies during the winter 
rather than form new forces with inferior organisation. 

They had apparently an average of 280 men per 
company instead of 250, some companies being even 
300 strong. 

In the middle of February an Active Division 
must therefore have been at least 16,000 men and a 
Reserve Division 12,000, 

This gives a total for the battle of Mukden of 

300.000 to 310,000 men. 

Strategically the fall of Port Arthur had removed 
any necessity for the Russians to take offensive 
action. The enemy was known now to have the 
whole of his force in line that he possibly could get 
there, and the result of the actions of the Shaho and 
Saudepn had shown that without further reinforce- 
ments there was no chance of success for the Russians 
if they attacked. These reinforcements were coming, 
and 60,000 men of the 3rd and 4th Rifle Divisions 
and the IV. Army Corps would arrive by the end of 
March. 
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TRe Russians might then, as they had waited so 
long, have waited for these reinforcements. 

On the J apanese side it was different ; they could 
get but few more reinforcements, and therefore 
obviously should try for a tactical victory. 

Mukden has bc(m stated to have been so important 
a political point to the Russians that they had to 
defend it and fight a decisive action before giving it 
up. 

This, if it were true, which it probably is not, is 
only another instance of the difficulty of harmonising 
political exigencies with correct strategy. In the 
words of Loffler — 

“ Delay was much to tho Russians still. Had they 
retired on Harbin, they were retiring on reinforce- 
ments and making more difficulties for the Japanese. 

“ As a matter of fact the Russians probably recog- 
nised tlois fact, but thought themselves strong enough, 
as indeed tliey should have been, to hold their 
position. 

“ But, as was the case in all their tactical dis- 
positions, there never seemed to. have been a complete, 
determined and careful disposition of their forces 
with a view to defence and counter-attack with refer- 
ence to the whole position. Parts of the position, 
taken alone, were shilfuily defended, but as a general 
whole there does not seem to have been a proper 
system or thought-out scheme. Is it that Kuropatkin 
and his staff were so occupied with the organisation 
of the Army, and the lines of communication, and in 
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answering correspondence from Russia, and combating 
political and civilian interference from home, that 
they had no time to consider any thought-out and 
reasoned plans beyond the main strategical problems ? ” 

Already by the middle of February Linievitch on 
the left flank was reporting the activity of the 
Japanese right, which was being constantly rein- 
forced. 

On the 23rd February the Japanese attacked 
Sinhoshon, and about mid-day the Russians, who 
were in inferior force, began to retire by the Dalin 
Pass. 

Apparently the Russians at Sinking were not 
attacked. 

AlexieS has been blamed for the loss of Sinhoshon, 
but why it is diflicult to understand, Rennenkampf 
was now placed in charge of the whole left flank 
detachment. 

On the 25tli February the Japanese advanced on 
the Dalin Pass. The Russians remained at Sanlunyui. 
Meanwhile, fui'ther westwards, the Japanese were 
advancing. On the 23rd the Russians held fast on 
the roads through Shauhnantsai and Payidi, about 
five miles from the main position. 

The advance in the east gave the appearance that 
it was the Japanese intention to press the Russian 
left ^dng, until they were forced to weaken their 
right and centre, and then attack tliem by the right. 
But this appearance is not necessarily the correct 
solution of the Japanese Staff’s intention, for, as a 
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matter of fact, tln' Japanese well knew that the whole 
Russian front was so drawn out that it was weak 
everywhere. 

However, Kuropatkin withdrew the I. Siberian 
Corps from the right wing to the left again. 

On the Russian right until the 27th there was no 
alteration, only far away to the rear two squadrons 
of Japanese Cavalry destroyed a bridge near Gunt- 
shuling. On this Kuropatkin reinforced this line of 
communication troops Ijy a Brigade of the 41st 
Division (XVI. Corps) and strong Cavalry. This is 
clear proof how much he looked to his line of retreat, 
and allowed his movements to depend on the move- 
ments of his enemy. 

On the 26th the I. Siberian Corps reached San- 
samutun, and next day continued its inarch eastwards, 
followed by the 72nd Infantry Division of the 6th 
Siberian Corps. 

Meanwhile, the Japanese were still advancing. 
The Russians at Sanlunyui were attacked in front and 
both flanks, and Kuroki commenced an attack on the 
Passes of Kautulin and Vansuiin, and on Bianyupusa, 
and the advanced posts southwards at Findiapu. 
Nodzu (4th Army) shelled the whole front of the 
Shaho, and particularly the hill of Putiloff and 
Novgorod with high explosive sheU, but did not 
dislodge the Russian Infantry. There does not seem 
to have been a serious Infantry attack. On the 27th 
and 28th there was very severe fighting at various 
points along the whole front, and in the hir east the 
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Russians, who had been reinforced, apparently fairly 
strongly, held their ground at Kudiatsy. 

It is noteworthy that on the far eastern portion 
of the line the Russians, consisting of at most a 
Reserve Division with three to four Regiments as 
reinforcements, were attacked by four Japanese 
Divisions. Three of these, however, were Reserve 
Divisions, and the fact that they did not make more 
progi’ess is proof that the Reserve Divisions were 
not such good material as the Active Divisions. 

On the next day— March 1st — the advance of the 
Japanese left (Tliird Army : Nogi) between the rivers 
Himho and Liaoho was most marked. Kuropatldn 
was aware by the 26th February that Nogi, with 
three Active and one Reserve Divisions, was close 
behind the Japanese left, and reported on the 28th 
their arrival at Kaliaama on the Liaoho River. On 
the 1st March the Japanese drove in the Russian 
Cavalry at Syfantai, and attacked the mixed Rifle 
Corps at Shantan, and northwards. They also on 
this day crossed the Hunho towards Shantan. 

It appears that part of the Second Ai-my (Oku), 
whose maiu strength lay between the Shaho and 
the Hunho Rivers, crossed the Himho to support 
Nogi on this day. 

In the course of the next day the 8th Division and 
the greater part of the 5th certainly, were on the 
western bank in support of the Third Army. The 
Russians held their ground on the 1st, hut some 
Japanese Cavalry, probably supported by some 
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battalions^ appeared at Sminuntim and drove the 
Russin.n Cavalry from there and also from Tamintun. 

In consequence the 1st Brigade 41st Infantry 
Division (XVI. Army Corps) was ordered from 
Baitapu tlirough Mukden on to the main road to 
Sinmuntun. 

The rest of the XVI. Corps on the spot, f.c., the 
25th Division, with a mixed Division of the X. Corps, 
were ordered to cross the Hunho south-west of 
Mukden, and, advancing towards Salinpu, prevent the 
further advance of the Ja,pancse northwards of the 
Hunho River. 

The I. Siberian Corps, one regiment of which 
certainly had been engaged on the eastern extreme 
wing, was ordered to again counttirmarch, and was 
just west of Mukden in the coiu’se of the 3rd of 
March. The V. and XVII. Corps, that had not been 
seriously engaged, each supplied a composite Division 
for a Reserve, placed at Mtikden, and the I. Corps sent 
one Regiment, the 147 ih, to join the composite Division 
of the XVII. Corps. The mixed Rifle Corps had to 
withdraw over the Hunho on to the VIII. Corps, 
which, with part of the X. Corps, held oil the 
Japanese on the south. 

It is not to be wondered at tliat the mixed Rifle 
Corps could not hold on, and the natural result of 
their retirement was a dislocation of the line of 
defence. 

During the 2nd and 3rd a new hne was formed by 
the Russians about Tachichao, on the Sinmuntun 
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Eoad, and through Shandiasa, Shansiiitun, Yeltaisa, 
connecting with the defensive front about Linshinpu, 

Naturally the new lino was not taken up as 
deliberately as if there were quiet along the front. 

There was not much general fighting on the 2nd 
and 3rd, comparatively speaking. On the right bank 
of the Hunho the Japanese attained Paitsytai, 
Salinpu, and just northwards of the latter place. 
Some Infantry attacks on the Putiloff hill were 
unsuccessful. 

Eastwards, the II. Siberian Corps succeeded in 
repulsing, after a bloody light, an attack of the 
Japanese Cruard, On the Kautulin Pass several 
counter-attacks were attempted by the Eussians. 

On the 3rd the 1st Brigade of the 41st Infantry 
Division, which had found no enemy at Sinmuntun, 
countermarched to Mukden. They were caught by 
some Japanese detachments, and attacked from the 
west and south-west, and driven, with severe losses, 
headlong north-eastwards. They even lost touch 
with the main army for some days. 

By mid-day on the 2nd the 25th Infantry Division 
had advanced as far as Shandiasa, the composite Division 
of the X. Corps to Shansintun, while during the 
night the VIII, Corps advanced as far as the Hunho. 
Nogi therefore held his left in on the 3rd, and by mid- 
day had succeeded in driving back the 25th Infantry 
Division to their entrenchments. 

In the evening the line south of the Hunho, how- 
ever, about Fuhudiapu, was still in Eussian hands. 
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The morning of the 4th March fonnd the Russians, 
therefore, in the foUowmg positions on the west 
front : — 

1st Brigade, 41st Eivision, driven north of the 
road to Sinmuntun. Strong cavahy detachments, 
apparently commanded by no one in particular, were 
north-east of Tamintun. 

Some reinforcements had been ordered from 
Mukden to ioin the 41st Eivision, wherever they were. 

On the hue from Plata to Tawun were a part of 
the 35th Infantry Eivision (XYII. Corps) ; ijohind 
them, between Iluanguatun and tlie railway, half the 
31st Division (V. Corps). 

The entrenchments from Niusiantun to Yahuntun 
were held by the severely shaken 25th Division. 
Further south at Slransintun W(‘re half the 9th 
Infantry Division (X. Corps), and close to them 
the VIII. Corps. South of Mukden Station, on both 
sides of the railway, the I. Siberian Corps were in 
position. That is to say, that on tliis west front lay 
from 5^ to 6 Russian Divisions, IJ of which were 
ahnost useless, so badly mauled had they been ; and 
at the very least 5 Japanese strong Divisions, weU in 
hand, and flushed with victory, opposed them. The 
Russians too were only hastily aligned. On the 
3rd March it was fairly quiet on the south front. 

Kuropatldn proposed to make a counter-attack on 
the 4th with his troops in the west, l)ut they 
were not equal to it. In fact, on the 4th the Second 
Army completed their passage of the river, and on 
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the 5th the Second and Third Japanese Armies 
made a general attack on both sides of the Hunho 
and Sinmintnn Koad. 

The 8th Division on the left of the Second Army 
directed their attack on Yansitun, the 5th Division on 
Madiapu and Sutopa, close to the Hunho. 

The 4th Division, further soutla, aided the Fourth 
Army, which made with all their force an attack 
on the entrenched front, particularly the western 
part. 

The Japanese line, by evening, was from Linchinpu 
by a line just past Paidiantsu-Tasudiapu to the 
Hunho west of Yeltaisa. 

Only on the extreme left the Japanese made 
much ground, reacliing there the neighbourhood of 
Sohuanwentiao.* And even further north Japanese 
Cavalry was in touch with the 1st Brigade, 41st 
Division, and the Russian Cavalry. 

On the Russian side, in the course of the 4th, some 
more troops of the mixed Rifle Corps arrived and 
reinforced ; the 9th Regiment indeed, of the 3rd 
Rifle Brigade, actually marched from its disembarka- 
tion platform directly into the fight, like the Wyhorg 
Regiment at Liauyang. 

For a counter-attack on the 5th Kuropatkin had 
given the following orders - 

A right column, consisting of the I. Siberian 
Corps, supported by a brigade from the X. Corps 
and one from the XVII., and some Battalions from the 


^ Ifot marked ou map* 
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I. Army Corps, to coUeot and advance at 8 a.m. on 
Ditvkin - Y andiatun . 

A centre column, 25tli Infantry Division, with some 
trooj^s in suj)port, to advance on Shandiasa- 
Shansintun ■when the right column reached the 
line Dialdu-Yandiatun. 

A left column, formed of the VIIL Corps, 3 Infantry 
Regiments, X. Corj)s, 2| Brigade Ride Corps, 
were ordered to attack between Shansintun and the 
Ilunho at the same time as the centre column. 

The orders, indeed, were for an attack in echelon, 
as that at the battle of Sandepu; but dissected, it 
appears to be a simple frontal advance. The curious 
jumbling of units is noteworthy. It was probably on 
this account that the I. Siberian Corps were not 
ready by 8 a.m., and th(^ Jaj)anese advanced them- 
selves. So, as far as one can ascertain from Japanese 
accounts, it was not till the 6th that Kuropatkin’s 
great counter-blow commenced, and it was a failure. 
Indeed, it had come to a halt by mid-day. Zerpitzki 
with the left column failed too, like Stakelberg. The 
6th and 7th passed west of Mukden in this backward 
and forward fighting, while the Japanese extended 
further and further northwards, and thus began to 
lose proper touch between armies, and even divisions. 
Indeed, the Second Army began to find itself in a 
critical situation, for the Third Army was pushing 
further and further north, and its own attacks gained 
but little ground. The 5th Division, which belonged 
to the Army Reserve, was put into the gap. 
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Thoroughly comprehending the situation, Oku not 
only made Ms hardly treated 4th Division hold their 
ground, but made a most vigorous movement on the 
9th veith the 8th Division towards the north, thereby 
relieving the strain on the TMrd Army far better 
than by closing back on to it. 

The tight westwards of Muliden during the 9th 
showed a gradual encircling of the Russians by the 
Japanese, while on both sides the last man was put in. 

The Russian Corps were terribly mixed up with 
one another, and even Divisions, Brigades, and 
Regiments wore hopelessly confused. 

It is difficult to dnd out what exactly there were 
in tMs part of the field, but the Russians had 
apparently three-quarters of the X., the VIIL, half 
the XVII., half the Rifle Corps, and the I. Siberian 
Corps ; they also probably had some troops from the 
I. Army Corps, and some few men from the 
XVL Corps. In all, perhaps, 10 or 11 Divisions; 
but the divisions were much weakened, and one can 
probably estimate that there were not more than 
85,000 men availahle on tMs wing, and perhaps 
350 gnns. 

The Japanese had the 1st, 7th, 9th, ; 

5th, 8th, 3rd, half the 4th, and probably 1|- Reserve 
Divisions from the Ai’my Reserve. 

With eyery allowance for losses, we may probably 
set these down as 120,000 men, with perhaps 
35() guns- 

More and more the balance turned to the Japanese, 
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not by jiny definite siioeess, but by the general 
weakening and confusion of the Russians. 

Particularly on the extreme left, on the Sinmuntun 
road the Japanese were pusMng on, while south of 
the Hunho, where only weak forces now opposed 
them, they gained ground, and reached at last the 
railway and the old railway embankment from 
Surantun. 

By the 8th March the resisting power of the 
Russians north of the Hunho began to fail. Portions 
of troops from the south and east wing were brought 
over and thrown into the fight anywhere as the 
moment demanded. By the morning of the 9th the 
Japanese reached Santaitse, wliile some time on the 
9th the cavahy destroyed the line north of Mukden. 

By this tune the Russians, south of the Hunho, 
were in full retreat. 

The Japanese attacks on the Shaho position had, it 
is true, been a failure, but Kuropatkin had to keep 
drawing men from his cast and south front to rein- 
force the west, so that no counter-attack of any 
strength was possible, and the whole line withdrew 
over the Hunho, the ground south of which was in 
Japanese hands by the 9th. 

Kuropatkin intended to make a determined stand 
on a line from Fushan to Mukden, hut such a line 
would have required 150,000 men, or seven Army 
Corps, and where were these to come from? Be- 
sides, they would have first had to reorganise their 
interoommmiioations, and this, with the Japanese 
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advanced guard hard upon theii* heels as they crossed 
the river. 

The truth is that the retiring east and south 
fronts could only form a rearguard. 

The .Japanese pushed steadily on ; on the 9th they 
reached Kinsan, on the night 9th-10th, Fushan, on 
the morning of the 10th Hata and Mukden, without 
any severe lighting. 

The defeat was no Napoleonic one, no complete 
dislocation of the component parts of the force* 
There was no breaking through the line of defence, 
and driving the defeated force in hopeless ruin, from 
the field. The defeated Russians retired from their 
Shaho position over a difficult river, the Hunho, 
without any serious losses, and Kuropatkin could 
even with some semblance of truth pretend that Ms 
was a strategic retirement. 

From the 5th March the baggage had been retiring 
on Tieling. 

However, on the Russian right the fearful confusion 
that the fight had caused led to a disorganised 
retirement. 

The general retirement of the Russians continued 
on the 9th. 

On the 10th the Japanese advanced troops seized 
the Pass of Vangadalin, on the mam road from 
Mukden to Tielm, and reached the village of Puho. 

On the night of the 11th some Russian detach- 
ments under Grersohehnann were surrounded, and 
forced to surrender. 


H 
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There cannot, however, be said to have been a 
pursuit in the sense of pressmg a beaten foe until be 
loses all cohesion, and his retirement degenerates into 
a sauve qui qyeut^ such as that of the Prussians after 
Jena and Auerstadt, the French after Vittoria and 
Waterloo, or the Austrians after Koniggralz. 

So tired out by the fighting were the Jax)anese, 
that, though a few advanced troops followed close on 
the heels of the Russians, the main body only 
advanced slowly. In the early hours of the morning 
of the 14th, the Japanese were engaged on the 
Fanho, south-west of Tiding. 

The main headquarters remained at Guushuling. 
On the night of 16th- 17th March the Japanese 
occupied Tieling, and on the 19th Kaiyuan. By this 
time they were quite worn out, and when their 
advanced troops reached the line from Peiuanpumen 
to Tchantufu and westward they could get no 
further. 

From the 23rd a new standstill, only broken by 
unimportant outpost and patrol skirmishing, feU 
upon the theatre of war. 

The Russians were stated to have lost 56,000 
wounded removed to the rear, and 26,000 dt'ad 
and wounded, and 45,000-50,000 prisoners left 
on the field, in aR nearly 30 j)er cent, of their 
strength. 

Later official reports put the losses at two 
generals, 1,983 officers, 87,677 men. Which total is 
correct we do not know. 
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The Japanese captured thirty-two heavy guns, 
howitzers and mortars, twenty-six quick firers, and a 
few old pattern field guns, and two colours, besides 
a great quantity of waggons, stores, and rations. 

Seeing that the Russians are known to have placed 
a large number of heavy guns — estimated by one 
source at 280, and by another at 190, but at any rate 
more than 150 in the south front — in carefully 
prepared emplacements, the fact that only thirty-two 
were captured, and some of those damaged, is proof 
sufficient, if proof were needed, that the retreat of 
the south and east fronts was quite orderly, 
commenced some days before the j)ositions were 
evacuated. 

The Japanese losses were nearly 50,000. 

Like ahnost every battle of the campaign, the 
Russians allowed their movements to be dictated to 
them by their enemy. The one general knew what 
he wanted, and, regardless of losses, and with com- 
plete trust in himself and liis army, tried to do it, 
and succeeded. 

On the other side there was no cohesion, no 
system, no Imowledge of what was required, no 
determination to succeed at all costs. 

Here and there were isolated attempts at energy, 
isolated gallant counter-strokes, but of general plan 
and organization there seems to have been none. 

A passive defence wOl never achieve victory ; and 
if the defence desires, as it must, to change fi’om 
passivity to activity, the means to this end must be 
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sought for in the arrangements prior to the action. 
They cannot be improvised. 

For mstance, the 16th Corps was so disposed as to 
be not a reserve to the army, but a support to the 
south fi’ont. Natui'ally, part was soon drawn into 
the lino there. Again, a weak Japanese force 
destroyed the line north of Mukden, and immediately 
strong reinforcements for the communications are 
despatched, detached from the hard-pressed line. 
Then more of the Reserve is put into the right 
wing, and thus when the right wing is finally di'iven 
back, Kuropatkin finds himself without fresh troops 
Ceneral tor pursuit* 
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to build bis new line of resistance on. He then 
brings odds and ends of troops oat of his centre 
and left, and puts them confusedly into Jiis right. 
No wonder that there is no cohesion, no resisting 
power in Ms right wing. 

As a general criticism, one may say that the 
Russians occupied an impossibly long hne, that as a 
consequence they had to put so many troops into the 
tiring line and its immediate supports that they had 
no Army Reserves and no Grand Reserve. Reserves 
can only be used before the battle-field has been left, 
so they must not be kept too far back, and must 
be used, not left lilte Bazaine’s Reserve at Metz. 
But they must not be so close up as only to be 
supports to the firing line. 

The fact is that, to copy a celebrated writer of the 
day, and be guilty of a paradox, one may say that 
the Reserve of the Defence is an attacking force, the 
Reserve of the Attack a defensive force. 

That is to say, that when the attack is pressing so 
hard that the defence is in danger, the vigorous 
counter-attack of the Reserve will drive the attack 
back, and gain the defence time to re-establish itself. 
While on the other hand the attacker, subject to 
this counter-blow, will ward it off by using his 
reserve. 

At Liauyang Kuropatkin used Ms reserve to retire 
through. At Mukden he did not have one worthy of 
the name at all, and what he had he frittered away 
to no purpose. 
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Loffler says : “ Let us imagine what would have 
happened had Kuropatkin held two corps in reserve, 
say at Puho. 

“ On the evening of the 3rd, when the Japanese 
were conmiitted to their attaek on the Russian right, 
these two corps would have marched to the support, 
malting in a south-west direction, and then, striking 
the Japanese loft as it circled round the Russians on 
the 6th and Ttir, have probably driven it in disorder 
across the Tanho, and perhaps away from the 
railway. 

“ It is needless to say, however, that the Japanese 
knew there was no such reserve, and made their 
dispositions accordingly. 

“It is a question whether the tactics of the 
Japanese in attacking both wings were correct. The 
mountains in the east favoured an energetic defence 
with comparatively small numbers, and, perhaps, 
Km’oki reinforced by, say, one Reserve Division 
could have sufficed to keep the Russian left occupied, 
while Kawamura, as a general Reserve, would have 
been thrown into the fight with fresh troops on the 
6th between Oku and Nogi, allowing Nogi to cut the 
Russian communications entirely. It is a question 
whether in that case anything of the Russian host 
except, pei’haps, some of Linievitch’s and Rennen- 
kampf ’s Corps, could have withdrawn.*' 

Incidentally, the astonisMng value of the part which 
a force of, say, 20,000 mounted infantry, would have 
played in the fight is noticeable. The original 
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movement on the right would have been made with 
them, and then they would have rapidly changed 
flanks, and, moving even further north than the 8th 
Division, have blocked the Russian escape. 

Kuropatkin was replaced in the command by 
Linievitch on the 17th March, but returned for a 
short time and took command of the First Army, 

Both armies took uji defensive positions, and the 
Russians were still fm’ther reinforced. The 3rd and 
4:th Rifle Brigades arrived, and the whole five Rifle 
Brigades were increased to the footing of Divisions. 

The IV. Aimiy Corps was sent to the Far East, 

The mobilization of four more corps commenced, 
the XIX., IX., XIII., XXI., and by the 10th August 
the XIX. Corps was already arriving. 

By the end of September the Russians would have 
had 60,000 men in Vladivostok, and 600,000 men on 
the theatre of war besides. 

The Japanese meanwhile strained every nerve to 
reinforce their Field Army, but by the end of 
September they could not possibly have coRected 
more than 350,000 men to oppose the Russians, who 
could certainly have had available for field operations 
500,000. 

On the 27th May, in a battle in the Straits of 
Tsuchinia, Admiral Togo annihilated the Russian 
Baltic Fleet under Rozdestvensky. 

During July and August certain minor operations 
took place in the island of Sakhalin, in which the 
Japanese were uniformly successful ; there were also 
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occasional brushes between the outpost lines, and 
the Russians and Japanese detached troops in North 
Korea, but these are of small importance. 

That the Japanese would have been eventually 
■driven back had the war continued is just possible ; 
that they could have advanced further quite im- 
possible, but the Russian bolt was shot. Internal 
disorders at home, and constant failure in the field, 
had weakened their credit almost to breaking point, 
while the Japanese also began to reedise that the 
drain in their resources would soon become 
unendurable. 

Mr. Roosevelt, President of the United States, 
invited the Czar and the Mikado to send peace 
plenipotentiaries to America, to discuss a possible 
basis for peace; the proposal was accepted, and on 
the 5th September peace was eventually signed. 

By the Treaty of Portsmouth, Japan secured all 
the advantages for wMch she had fought, except 
that only half the island of Sakhalin was ceded back 
to her, wliile Russia gained time to endeavour to 
heal the disorder at home. 

The war was in a way unique, for it was a long- 
drawn-out fight between two powers in the territory of 
a neutral. Except Sakhalin, the Japanese never 
entered real Russian territory, for Port Arthur was 
only leased to her. There have been somewhat similar 
cases, such as the Peninsular War and the Waterloo 
Campaign, but in both cases the Armies of the 
victors finally marched into Paris, the heart of the 
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vanquished country’s territory. Of marching to 
Moscow there could be no thought in this war. 

Having now recounted generally the principal 
strategical and major tactical movements, there 
remains only to collect a few of the lessons that 
have been adduced by various writers, from the 
campaign. 



CHAPTEE XI. 


Some Lessons of the War. 

Bepobe commencing to enmnerate some of the 
lessons to be deduced from the war, it may be 
as well to mention that, in spite of the statements 
occasionally published, the customs of war usually 
observed between two civilised powers were rigidly 
observed by both sides in Manchuria. There seems 
to be no doubt but that, with the exception of our 
own conduct of the war against the Boers, there has 
never been a campaign conducted, in which the 
principles of humanity have been more rigidly 
observed by any nation than by both sides in the 
late war. 

At present the data to establish the number of the 
killed and wounded, sick and missing, on either side 
are quite incomplete ; hut it would seem that wlihe 
the Russian Medical Staff was much overtaxed, and 
this the more on account of the gross neglect of 
hygienic principles by officers, whether staff or 
regimental, and men, the Japanese Medical Staff 
was entirely adequate and managed in such a way as 
to excite general admiration. The Japanese soldier 
is naturally clean, and was anhiiated by so extra- 
ordinary a patriotism, that when he had once 
understood the prhiciples of hygiene on which his 
health depended, he observed them rigidly, without 
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supervision, in order that he might not unfit himself 
to take part in the struggle in the field. 

The consequences of this difference between the 
two armies was, that whereas often nearly 15 per 
cent, of the Russian force was hors de combat on 
account of sickness, on the Japanese side rarely 
1 per cent, was incapacitated from this cause. 

On both sides the soldiers each carried a portion 
of a bivouac tent, but whereas the Russian soldier 
was made to carry throughout the campaign a 
cumber.some and often temporarily unnecessary 
kit, better arrangements were made by the 
Japanese. 

Ordinarily, both sides mai’ched carrying their 
knapsack and equipment, but when gomg into action 
the Japanese soldier discarded his knapsack and went 
into the fight with a rolled cloak over his left 
shoulder and a cloth bag over his right, in which 
were rations for perhaps two or three days, and about 
200 extra rounds of ammunition, bringing the total 
amount of ammunition with wliicli he entered the 
fight up to about 350 rounds. With a spare pair 
of socks and a piece of soap in his haversack, he was 
able to get along for several days in this way until 
after the engagement was over his knapsack and kit 
were brought up by the transport. 

It would appear difficult to devise a more 
satisfactory arrangement, but it must not be forgotten 
that in the long marches incident to the campaign, 
and common to any campaign, the Japanese soldier 
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carried his pach, in order not to increase the already 
burdensome weight of transport dragging at the tail 
of the inarching columns. 

The Russian soldier received a ration of rye bread 
and meat, and vegetables -u^ere sometimes issued, 
sometimes to be obtained in the country. Each 
Russian Company is provided with a field kitchen on 
wheels. This excellent and simple contrivance 
enables a meal to be cooked while the troops are 
actutdly in motion. It is recorded that there was 
never a roml so bad, or a march so long, but that the 
travelling field kitchen could keep up. This arrange- 
ment appears difficult to excel. 

The Japanese soldier can live for days on rice, and 
this undoubtedly helped the commissariat arrange- 
ments of the army wonderfuUy. No European 
troops, however, could march and light on such 
a diet. His ordinary ration consisted of rice, fresh 
meat or dried fish, vegetables, oil, and sometimes 
spirits in the form of sake. 

The Russian is a splendid horsemaster, and treats 
his animals with kindness, in marked contrast to the 
Japanese, who is said to be an execrable horsemaster, 
and to have literally no knowledge of horses. As the 
horse is a hut little used beast in J apan, this is not 
to be wondered at. 

The Japanese Supply and Transport Services have 
been already referred to. In more detail it may be 
said that each division was self-contained, and had 
in addition to the regimental or 1st Line Transport, 
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a Train, One Battalion ; Stretcher Bearers, One 
Battalion ; Ammunition Supply, One Battahon. 

The former two battahons are kept at skeleton 
strength during peace time, and instruct four batches 
of recruits as drivers every year, thus building 
up a very large reserve force. This train is under 
a special intendant officer. The Ammunition Supply 
Battalion is formed in a. similar way, and is under 
the officer commanding the artillery. 

The Stretcher Bearers are formed of reserve 
soldiers under combatant officers, and a medical 
staff is attached. The Field Hospitals are formed 
under the train officers as far as transport goes. 

The system of training drivers for the train duties 
was found to work well on the whole, but the 
Japanese transport cart was very bad, and had 
to be largely replaced by purchased Chinese 
veliicles. 

Beliind the Divisions was the Army Supply 
arranged by effippen or stages. That is, great depots 
were formed and pushed up towards the fighting 
columns, and from these depots the Divisional 
Transport refilled. 

Of especial interest to ourselves is any information 
that can be obtained about the Japanese Sea 
Transport and methods employed and times taken 
to embark and disembark the men, horses, guns, 
waggons, and stores. 

The voyage was a short one, four days 'at the 
outside, so that elaborate preparations had not to be 
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made, but it may Ije remai-ked licre parenthetically, 
that still slighter preparation of the ships need 
be made for the transport of troops for a trip 
only twenty-four hours or less, such as from 
Germany or Prance, to England. 

The transports employed by the Japanese were 
almost entirely Japanese vessels, generally commanded 
by an English Captain with a Scotch Chief Engineer, 
and varied in size from 6,000 to 2,500 tons. 

The horse stalls were of the roughest description, 
merely rough pltmks and hoards nailed together, 
which could be, and were, put up in a few hours 
by ordinary carpenters. 

Guns, waggons and stores were carried in the 
hold and shipped in the ordinary way. The horses 
were generally slung on board with the ship’s 
steam derricks. 

It appears that on a 6,000 ton ship from 1,200 
to 3,000 men and 250 to 300 horses would be 
taken. 

As far as possible a unit would sliip complete. 
Thus a transport would take a Battalion and a 
Battery with all the 1st Line Transport, besides 
supplies. 

The troops were disembarked in sampans carried 
by the Transports. These sampans are large flat- 
bottomed barges, about thirty feet long and nine feet 
beam, drawing six inches of water when loaded. 
Each sampan had its gear complete, and special 
davits had to be rigged to carry them. 
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A sampan would take from thirty to forty men 
each, or from four to six horses. 

A few lighters were also towed by the Transports 
when going to a new debarkation point. If it 
was intended to continue using the point for debarka- 
tion of Troops, the lighters would be left. These 
lighters would take 100 men or fifteen horses. 

The horses were slung out and the men went out 
by gangways. The horses all had grass shoes, which 
prevented slipping while on board or during 
embarkation or disembarkation. 

It was found that with practice a sliip could clear 
itself of men in three to four hours. Were the road- 
stead sufficiently large, it is evident that any number 
of Troops, for which Transports could be provided, 
could land on an open shore in this time. The 
landing of supplies and stores would obviously 
be a longer matter. 

In the sap work in front of Port Arthur and in 
the Russian defences, bullet-proof shields of about 
a square foot superficies were extensively employed. 
For the purpose of destroying entanglements and 
obstacles, it has been suggested, both by Continental 
and English writers, that some sort of portable 
shield would be invaluable. Such a shield must 
be easily porhible, and the volunteers for obstacle 
destroying would take them on from the final position 
from which the assault was to be delivered. 

Grenades, both hand and rolling, were extensively 
employed by both sides in front of Port Arthur. 
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The Russian electric land mines proved practically 
ineffective, though naturally nerve destroying, and 
therefore valuable to some extent as tending to upset 
the morale of the attackers. 

The Japanese used in their advanced trenches 
small wooden mortars of five -inch calibre. They 
fired explosive and incendiary grenades of about 
4 :^ lbs, weight with the fuse. Various driving 
charges were used to give a more or less extensive 
range, the maximum being about 300 yards. 

It is said that they also had a seven -inch wooden 
mortar, though details as to its range and capacity are 
unobtainalde. 

The engineering work on both sides wa& 
remarkable for its excellence ; the bridges were 
sometimes pontoon, but generally trestle bridges. 
That over the Ilimho River at Mukden for instance 
was a quarter of a mile long and ten feet wide. 
It was built of wooden trestles, secured by wire 
hawsers. The Russian field works were of the 
most elaborate kind, every device being utihsed 
to make them secure. They generally consisted 
of three lines, the Outpost Line, the First Line 
of Resistance, and tlie Second Line. In the outpost 
line deep trenches, like those constructed by the 
Boers at Magersfontein, and rifle pits were used. 
In the other lines, redoubts of strong profile, 
connected by trenches and covered by entanglements, 
abattis, trous de loup and other obstacles, were 
constructed. During the latter phases of the war, 
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the attacking force entrenched itself as it advanced, 
and to do this almost every man carried an entrench- 
ing tool of some sort. In a Japanese Company 
two -thirds of the men had such a tool. 

Behind the great lines that were constructed, 
bombproof shelters for the supports and reserve were 
made, which served as huts for the men to live in, 
and a light railway provided intercommunication. 

On both sides, the endurance shown by the rank 
and file was most remarkable. It has been said that 
the greatest military virtue is to cheerfully endure 
and show courage under the stress of extreme 
fatigue, and this vh’tue both sides displayed in a 
marked degi’ee ; tins characteristic was most noticeable 
in the Russian troops, wliich disheartened as they 
must have been by constant defeat and retirement, 
and without any real enthusiasm in the quarrel, 
nevertheless showed a good front always, and never 
lost their morale to any dangerous extent. 

This brings us naturaUy to the characteristic of the 
Campaign that has perhaps been most taUted about 
m Continental MUitary Circles, and that is the fact 
that no battle of the Campaign ended in a long 
sustained general pursuit. 

Nothing could have exceeded the crushing nature 
of the defeats at the battles of Yalu and Telissu, 
yet neither ended in disaster to the Russians. After 
the Yalu, a couple of battalions and a battery were 
cut up, and after Telissu the fire action of a 
Brigade of Cavalry caused some loss to the Russians, 

I 
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but generally speaking the reai'guards were able 
to hold the enemy at arm’s length. 

At Mukden it is true that the Russian right was 
overwhelmed, but no attempt was apparently made 
to pursue and destroy the remains of the beaten 
Russian Army. 

It may be that this must be put down to the 
fatigue consequent on several days of protracted 
fighting, or to lack of sufficient mounted troops, 
or to the caution which marked the Japanese move- 
ments from first to last. Probably the fact must 
be put to the credit of all three reasons. 

On the Russian side the ordinary tactical pro- 
cedure was to occupy and strongly entrench a position, 
and after holding it passively till dark to retire 
to another one further back under cover of night. 
In the scheme for the occupation of their positions, 
the idea of, and the careful preparation for, a grand 
counter-attack was always lost sight of. Such tactics 
could not lead to victory j they might help to gain 
time, but to help towards the grand object of war, 
the destruction of the enemy, they were of httle 
real value. 

Marches and advances were constantly made by 
night by both sides, and this aspect of modern war 
must not on any account he lost sight of. Towards 
the end of our Boer War, marches were constantly 
made l^y night, but advances to attack a position 
under cover of night have never been resorted to 
with such frequency in any previous campaign as in 
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this one by the Japanese, both in Manchuria and 
before Port Arthur. In Chapter IV., the Japanese 
strategy up to the time oi the Battle of Liauyang 
was considered, and the criticism, voiced by Loffler, 
which has been generally adverse to the Japanese, 
was explained. The mistalce was over-caution, but 
for my own part, I do not think that the critics 
of the Japanese strategy have given enough 
prominence to the fact that the Japanese are an 
Asiatic people, and that for centm'ies every meeting 
between Europeans and Asiatics has resulted in 
the discomfiture of the latter, however great the 
nmnerical odds in their favour. It must have been 
of inconceivable importance to the morale of 
the Japanese Army that there should be no 
defeat, or even repulse in the early paid of 
the war. 

There is, however, one point in which the Japanese 
Creneral Staff must be blamed, and that is the way 
in which the 7th and 8th Divisions were retained 
at home until October. There is no more certain 
maxim of strategy than that for a decisive battle 
every man and every gun should be brought into 
the line. It is no excuse to say that the com- 
munications were insufficient to provide for them. 
If they were not at Liauyang, then they should have 
been in front of Port Arthur, to ensure that as soon 
as possible the Field Troops detained by the fortress 
should be set free by its capture to join the Field 
Army. 
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Many a blunder lias been made by tlie British, 
particularly during the time of the Napoleonic Wars, 
in this way. But the Japanese constitution admits 
of military ail’airs being managed by trained 
strategists, not as in our ease, by more or less 
distinguished politicians ; and there seems to be 
no doubt that it was the fault of the General Staff 
that these two fine Divisions were made to kick 
their heels in idleness in Japan, instead of taking 
their places in the line. 

An extra division in Marshal Oyama,’s Reserve 
at Liauyang might, if tlirown fresh into the fight 
of )September the 2nd, have overwhelmed the rear- 
guards, and converted a retreat into a disaster. 

Of the Russian strategy there is not much to 
say. To fight on the Yalu and at Telissu were 
strategical blunders, apparently forced on Kuropatkin 
by Alexioff or St. Petersburg. 

The force necessary to overcome the Japanese 
was ridiculously under-estimated ; six Army Corps 
and two Cavalry Divisions, besides Lines of Com- 
munication Troops, proved so inadequate, that when 
peace was signed, notwithstanding the heavy losses 
of the Campaign, fourteen Army Corps and six 
Cavalry Divisions were at the seat of war, besides 
the Garrison and Lines of Communication Troops, 
and two more Array Corps were on their way, and 
two more mobilising. That is to say that Russia 
had recognised the necessity of employing not six 
but eighteen Army Corps. 
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General Knropatlcin’s strategy was probably other- 
wise, though not brillhint, yet correct, until the 
time came to join battle, then, though at and after 
Liauyang he always outnumbered his opponent, yet 
Oyama always managed to collect a superiority of 
force at the decisive points. 

Reference to the fact that the Russian tactics 
never contemplated a counter -attach has aheady 
been made ; it was the same with the Russian 
strategy. Glued to the knowledge that time would 
give him great superiority of force, Ruropatkin 
constantly fell back to meet his reinforcements. 

That Liauyang may have been too advanced a 
place to choose for the first decisive battle is not 
the point ; it may have been so, or it may not. The 
fact remains that the Russian strategy, like their 
tactics, was dictated to them by the Japanese. 

General Negrier says, “The Russo-Japanese War 
has shown again that it is offensive strategy alone 
that gains the day. An army obliged, by political 
consideration, or inferiority of number, to remain on 
the defensive, must defend itself by constant counter- 
attacks. It was thus in 1814, which wiU for ever 
remain the model for such strategy.” 

“ Napoleon, while he manceuvred between the 
allied armies, always acted on the offensive. His 
numerical inferiority never was allowed to force Mm 
to take up a position, Bar-Sur-Aube, Craonne, 
Laon, Rheims, Saint Hizier, were all offensive 
actions.” 
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Before leaving the questions of strategy, it should 
be pointed out that the Press Correspondents and 
Military Attaches were put into quite a new 
position by both sides, but particularly by the 
Japanese. We have had a lesson in tlie proper way 
to treat the Press Corresi)ondont, and it is to be 
devoutly hoped that the lesson will be learnt by us, 
and that he will be relegated to his proper place 
in the scheme of military creation, should we again 
become involved in a great war, or even a little one 
like the Boer War, in which the publication of news 
and ignorant criticism can do great injury to 
ourselves. 

The failure of the Cossack Cavalry has been 
remarked upon in Chapter IV. The Ja])anese Service 
of Security is thus w(dl descril)ed in a Ercnch report 
dated from Liauyang, July, 1904: “Mixed detach- 
ments of strength varying from twenty to forty 
troopers with fi’om a half to two Companies of 
Infantry formed a screezi round the Army that was 
nearly impenetrable to the Russian Cavalry- Some- 
times these detachments were provided with artillery, 
In the mountainous country of the Yalu, the 
Japanese thus occupied every hill, every pass, every 
road, and again in the south, in the month of June, 
they occupied thus thirty-six villages from Pitzievo 
to Polandian, forming a screen which kept their 
movements concealed from the Russian Cavalry, 
and prevented any attempt to gauge their 
strength.” 
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It was behind such a screen that, on the 14th of 
June, the Japanese deployed then' forces south of 
Vafangu, and hid completely the turning movement 
wMch rolled up the Russian right next day. 

Detachments of Cavalry wliich succeeded in passing 
these posts found their retreat blocked, and rarely 
escaped with any information of value from the 
infantry of the advanced Japanese detachments. 
On the other hand, some patrols of four or five men 
succeeded in escaping the vigilance of the enemy, 
and provided most useful information to the oolumns. 
As a result of this system of mixed detachments, 
the Russian Cavalry, so superior in numbers, in 
horsemanship, and in horses, never got a chance 
of using lance or sabre, yet it is safe to say that* 
since the first skirmish, there was never a day that 
the Russian Cavalry were not in action on foot with 
the carbine. 

General Negrier insists very strongly on this 
aspect of Oavahy use during the late war, and 
points out how invariably the action of the Cavalry 
had to be with the firearm, never with the arme 
hlanche. 

General Negrier writes : — “ We must at once admit 
that the Russian Cavalry proved bold and active, and 
if they failed as a result of unsuitable organisation 
in the duty of procuring information, on the other 
hand they performed the duty of keeping touch and 
guarding the Army from surprise movements with 
great success.” By General Negrier’s own showing, 
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this was not always the case, for the movoincnt of 
the Japanese 4th Division at Telissn was not dis- 
covered by the Cavalry, or if it was, the news was 
not given at all, or given in such a, way as to be 
considered doul )tful. 

However, General Negrier goes on to instance the 
handling of SsainssonoJff’s Cavalry after the Battle of 
Telissn as peculiarly interesting. “ Briefly,” he 
says, “ the situation was as follows ; — The great 
Mandarin Eoad which leads from Mukden to Port 
Arthur, 250 miles away, was, with the railway that 
runs close to it, the main, indeed the only, Russian 
line of communication. It passes by Nanshan thirty- 
five miles from Port Arthur, Tehlissu eighty-four 
miles, Tashiohao 145 rnih's, Ilaioheng 1G5 miles, 
Liauyang 210 miles. The Battle of Nanshan out off 
Port Arthur from the Manoh^irian Army. Kuro- 
patkin rightly desired to alauidon Port Arthur to its 
fate, and concentrate his forces about Tashicha,o, 
which is the junction of the Makdon-Pokin, Mnkden- 
Port Arthur Baffways, in order to manoeuvre between 
the armies of Oku, advancing north along the rail- 
way and main road, and liurold, who was advancing 
from the Yalu on Liaoyang. Reasons still un- 
explained caused the al)andmiraent of this scheme, 
and it was decided to attempt the relief of Port 
Arthur, Kuropatkin, therefore, ordered a lai’gc part 
of his available forces towards Wafaiigu, and they 
were there met on the 14tli June by General Oku, 
and on the 15th Jime completely defeated. After 
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the battle the Russian force, which formed the I. 
Siberian Corps, had to retire hastily, at first by two 
night marches on to Wants elin, then on to Sainontchcu, 
and thence to Kaiping. General Ssamssonolf, an active, 
vigorous man of forty-six years of age, regained con- 
tact on the 16th June, the morning after the battle. 
His Cavahy followed the rearguard of one Brigade 
and covered it by outposts four miles from its main 
body. On the 19th June his force consisted of two 
Regiments (six squadrons) of Dragoons, six sotnias 
of Siberian Cossacks, three sotnias of Frontier Guard 
troops, a Commando (such is the term used in the 
report) of mounted Scouts from the 13th Regiment 
of Siberian “ Chasseurs,” the 3rd Battery Transbaikal 
Cossack Horse Artilleiy. 

“ The squadrons were from eighty to ninety 
Sabres strong, the Sotnias ninety to 100. The 
duty was most arduous, for this Cavalry in action, 
day and night, could not find time for rest. 
Ssamssonolf asked for a force of Infantry for night 
outpost duty; he was told that he must remain 
between the enemy and the rearguards of the Infantry 
Columns. On the 20th of June, seven officers’ patrols 
were despatched, and a turning movement by tliree 
Battahons and two Batteries was reported. General 
Ssarassonoff sent oif all his baggage, keeping only 
a few pack animals. The outposts were fighting aD. 
through the night. At 2.20 a.m,, they paounted 
again, and slowly withdrew. The Japanese advanced 
in three columns, the strength of which could not 
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be exactly determined ; their Oavaby remained under 
the protection of its Infantry; that is to say, the 
columns continued to cover themselves in march as 
in camp, by a screen of mixed detachments of Troopers 
and Infantry, which the Russian ])atrols could not 
pierce. Some few officers’ patrols obtained infor- 
mation, and also a few Chinese spies brought in 
news. On the 23rd the withdrawal continued with- 
out fighting, except tliat a Troop hidden in a fold 
of the ground succeeded in destroying half the 
horses of a squadron of Japanese Cavalry, which had 
dismounted to fight on foot. On the 24th, the with- 
drawal continued as on the 25th and 26th; on the 
25th, twelve officers’ patrols wore sent out, and on 
the 26th, Prince Jaime de Bourbon led a portion 
of the I. Siberian Corps on a reconnaivssanoo towards 
Senoutchen. Three SoLnais marched at 3.30 a.m. 
to join this force, and a force of three Squadrons of 
Japanese Cavalry were met with, who retired on 
Senoutchen, where, according to Chinese spies (the 
only means of information that eonld be found) there 
were twelve Squadrons and 3,000 Japanese Infantry, 
“ On the 27th Ssainssonoff was ordered to attack 
Senoutchen. He started at 3,30 a.m., and delivered 
his attack on foot. His artillery was powerless 
against the village, and the attack failed. At 
9 a.m. he withdi'cw. On the 28th he withdrew to 
Baovitai, a point several miles south of Kaiping. 
There was no further movement till the 6th July. 
The weather was very bad, yet in spite of fatigue. 
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and the fearful state of the roads, the Troops 
retained their morale perfectly. On the 1st, Infantry 
took up the outposts, and the Cavalry could rest. 
Thus the cavalry of Ssamssonoff took twenty -three 
days to give up tliirty-flvc miles, sometimes with- 
drawing, sometimes advancing a little, always in 
touch with enemy, and following his movements, 
but never able to obtain sufficient information on 
which to base a scheme of operation. 

“ It was often twenty miles south of the Infantry 
Columns, and its difficulty was increased by the fact 
that the commander of the force often fixed the line 
of its outposts, and even its places of bivouac, although 
between the time of the transmission and receipt of 
the orders the situation had often entirely changed, 

“ Even when the Infantry was close at hand there 
was no rest for the Troopers, for Ssamssonoff’s orders 
were to keep between the columns and the enemy. 
Some units were actually seventy -two hours without 
unsaddling. 

“ In all these operations the Cavalry could only act 
as mounted infantry, but as they only had a weak 
artillery, and were insufficiently trained in musketry, 
they could not pierce the veil that shrouded the 
Japanese movements. 

“ It should be noted here that the Russians formed 
from each Regiment (a Russian Regiment has fom* or 
five Battalions) a squadron of 140 mounted Infantry, 
mounted on ponies, and as a result were able to 
dispense with Divisional Cavalry. 
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“ The Commando, ae i1, was called, formed from the 
13th llegiment of Chasseurs (the Regiment itself 
was hi Port Arthur), was singnl.'iiiy valiiahle. They 
fought on foot in wide extended lines, and being 
formed from pie.kc'.d otheors and men aU good shots, 
they proved imliH[)en sable, and rendered signal 
services, although their ponies were not up to the 
class of the regular Cavalry and Cossacks. 

“ The problem wa,s to obtuin information, and 
Ssamssonoff has placed it on record that the only 
etfectuul m(ians was by small patrols led by an 
officer or exceptionally well-instructed noncom- 
missioned officer, as iv rule volunteers. 

“ Contact was for th(‘- most part kept by detachments 
of about a Troop, which rode through the enemies’ 
outpost lines by night. Chinese spies were much 
employed.” 

Of the Japanese vsystem the same auUiority writes: 
“How did the Japanese manage with so great an 
inferiority of Cavfihy ? From the beginning of the 
campaign they nsed for reconnaissance work officers’ 
patrols of one or two officers, and three or four 
troopers. 

“We have seen how they managed their service of 
security by means of small mixed detachments, 
generally disposed in echelon, and maroMng on a 
broad front. Fighting on horseback was the rarest 
occurrence, dismounted fire action the rule. The 
Japanese did not make the mistake of asking their 
Cavalry to provide information that no Cavalry could 
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give. Information of this character was obtained 
by a spy service organised for several years in 
Manchuria and Korea. The Japanese did not forget 
the difficulty of improvising such a service at the 
time of war.” 

In tins connection it is interesting to remember 
that the Prussian Great General Staff organised a 
similar spy service in the years preceding the out- 
break of war with France, and that the Duke of 
Wellington in the Peninsular employed spies largely. 

At the same time, the difficulty of arranging a spy 
service m peace times is very great, and is also 
entirely repugnant to the feelings of the English 
people, who, speaking generally, use the smallest 
amount of secret service money of any power. 
There are thj-ee thmgs in which the Cavalry’s duty 
to the aimy lie — ^first, keeping contact and obtaining 
information ; secondly, attacking the communications; 
thirdly, assisting when the forces have joined battle. 

We have seen how both sides managed the first 
duty. There were sevei'al examples of the second 
duty during the War. On the first day of the Battle 
of Mulcden two squadrons of Japanese Cavalry cut the 
railway far away to the north. The actual cutting of 
the rail had but little effect, but fear for the communica- 
tions induced Kuropatkin to send a Brigade of 
Infantry northwards, and to retain a large body of 
Cavalry Troops that might have been usefully em- 
ployed in the line of battle. The right time for the 
enterprise was taken, that is, just when the battle 
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was joined, and had therefore some effect. Reference 
has been made to raids by Mistchenko and Rennen- 
kampf from the west and east flanks of the Russian 
forces in their lines of the Shaho, in the Japanese 
communications, and it may bo interesting to follow 
in more detail the course of one of these raids as 
described by General Negrier. “ After the battle of 
the Shaho, the Russians withdi’cw on Mukden and 
took up a defensive line. The Japanese maintained 
contact, and took up a defensive line, watching. In 
January, the rivers being frozen, Kuropatkin resolved 
on a raid on the Japanese communications. For the 
purpose, a force of 5,000 troopers, provided with 
Horse Artillery and Engineers, was detailed 
under General Mistchenko. The force was divided 
into tlirce columns under Ssamssonoff, Abramhoff, 
and Tieleschoff. The front covered about five 
miles. Men and horses were in hard condition, and 
the weather clear and suitable. By the night of the 
9th (after two days’ raai’ch) the force was about the 
junction of the Liaoho and liunho Rivers, seventy 
miles south of Mukden. The Scouts captured a small 
convoy and set fire to a house, wliich was said 
afterwards to have been previously filled with com- 
bustible material, which gave out a great smoke. 
However tliis may be, during the night fires broke 
out from point to point, acting as beacons, and lighted 
either by Japanese posts or Chinese in the pay of the 
Japanese, to give warning of the presence of the 
Russian force. On the morning of the 10th 500 
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Ghungouzes (Chinese brigands said to have been 
employed as scouts by the Japanese) were encountered 
and charged by a Regiment of Daghestan Cossacks, 
who succeeded in lulling about 100 and driviag the 
others away in panic. Advancing south, the Russians 
came upon a village occupied by about 200 Japanese. 
General Yerkhouyudinsld’s Cossacks succeeded in 
capturing the village on foot by a iright attack. The 
Brigade of Cossacks of the Caucasus was dispatched 
to break the railway to the north of Plaicheng to pre- 
vent the arrival of troops from the south. On the 
1 1th the troops attacked old Nieuchang about mid- 
day. Sixty Japanese took refuge in a building, and 
refused to yield. They were left. Several convoys 
were captured and burnt. The Japanese, or their 
agents, continued to burn villages in the wake of the 
Russian columns, whose track was thus marked by 
pillars of cloud by day and pillars of fire by 
night. 

“ The night of the 11th and 14th was passed in some 
villages eighteen miles east of Yinkon. During this 
time the Caucasian Cossack Brigade had destroyed 
500 yards of railway, and the Dragoons had partially 
destroyed the bridge at Tashichao, and cut the 
telegraph. On the 12th, Mistchenko burnt the store- 
houses near Yinkon, and attacked the station defended 
by about 1,000 Japanese without artillery but 
entrenched. The six Russian Horse Artillery 
Batteries opened fire upon the station, and set some 
of the buildings on fire, but in spite of the gallantry 
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of the troops, the attaick, continued till nightfall, 
failed, because, says the report, the Cavalry had no 
bayonets. General Mistchenko retired, taking his 
wounded with him. A considerable force had been 
despatched from llaiclieng to cut off the Riissians’ 
retreat, but Mistchenko evaded them, and on the 15th 
was safe behind the Russian outpost line. 

Here was a raid organised and conducted with 
skill and energy, and without tangible result. 

“In the present state of European Cawalry, none 
would have succeeded better.” 

Such is the dictum of General Negrier, and his 
explanation is most interesting ; he says : 

“ We cannot put the failure of the enterjjrise to 
lack of vigour, but to the fact that the Cavalry lacked 
the necessary indispensable arm— -a howitzer or light 
mortar, the only tiling which can make a village un- 
tenable. The thirty -six guns in action at the station 
of Yinkou, like Ssamssonoff’s guns at Senontohen, had 
no effect. The question is Judged. The Cavalry must 
have a certain number of howitzers, or light mortars, 
filing a shell of big capacity containing high explosives. 
Also the Troopers must bo armed with the bayonet. 
Napoleon gave out the following order in his 
decree of the 12th Eobruary, 1812; 'The Musketeers 
win be armed with a bayonet, with the scab- 
bard attached to the sword belt, as with the 
Dragoons.’ ” 

There seems to be no doubt that the features of 
this War, like those of the South African War, have 
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aroused again the strength of those who argue that 
Cavalry must look to the flreai’ni enth-ely as their 
fighting weapon. This knotty question it is beyond 
the scope of this work to consider, but it is curious 
that those who most strenuously advocate the use 
of the Pompom on account of the moral effect of its 
fire (its actual effect is negligible) should sometimes 
he the strongest advocates of the abohtion of the 
armc blanche^ though, undoubtedly, the moral effect 
of even a possibility of a charge by Troopers armed 
with lance or sword is extraordinarily great, 

The best thing to consider in connection with the 
Cavalry, is the use to which Russians put their great 
force when battle was actually joined. The action 
of the Cavalry at the battle of Mukden will serve 
as an example. It will be remembered that, briefly, 
the course the battle took was that Oyama massed 
the 3rd and 5th Armies behind Ins left and right 
brings. This action was not unnoticed by the Russians. 
Oyama then attacked by his right, and the Russians 
reinforced their left with part of their general reserve. 
Oyama then attacked strongly by his left, and after 
several days’ very hard fighting, destroyed the Russian 
right army under Kaulbars. The centre and left 
then fell back. The reports of the losses differ. 
General Negrier places the Russian loss at 26,500 
killed, 90,000 wounded, 40,000 prisoners, and the 
J apanese at 46, 5 00 killed and wounded. The Russians, 
therefore, suffered a complete and disastrous defeat 
with the total loss of one of their armies. 


K. 
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General Negrier states that one may certainly 
place the indilTerent use of the Cavalry among the 
chief causes of their defeat. 

As a matter of fact, it seems certain tlie Russian 
headquarters made sure that the Japanese would 
attack in the mountains. Russian reports show that 
the Russians firmly believed that the Japanese Army 
knew themselves to bo inferior in the plains. Why 
they held this extraordinary opinion since the battle of 
the Shaho it is impossible to say, but it seems certain 
that it was the case, and this preconceived idea was 
acted upon with disastrous results. 

As far as we can tell from the reports, it was not 
till the 7th March that Kuropatldn was informed by 
his Cavalry that the Troops, pressing round his right, 
were more than strong detachments. Yet Nogi had 
moved certainly by the 27th February, and 
Kuropatkin’s right wing had been actually dislodged 
and forced to form a new front on the 4th March. 

At the beginning of the action the hulk of the 
Cavalry was in three groups — one on the east flank, 
one on the west flank, and one right away to 
the rear, the rest was frittered away in keeping open 
communications between the armies, etc. Nogi’s 
Array from Port Arthur (three Active and one 
Reserve Division) had formed behind the Japanese 
left, and apparently on the 27th February liis 
advanced echelon, consisting of 6,000 Cavalry, a 
Battalion of Infantry, and some Artillery, marched 
north on Sinminting and drove in the Russian 
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Right Flank Cavalry. Nogi’s columns followed in 
echelon by the left, with the column referred to 
leading. On the 3rd, Nogi, covered by tliis column 
and mixed detaelimcnts, was able to form for attack, 
and on the 4th the Russian right was virtually already 
defeated. 

It appears then that the great force of Russian 
Cavalry did nothing. 

General Negrier points out that, had they been 
collected in great masses, they could have acted like 
Sheridan’s Cavalry at Five-Forks. An army in the 
defensive must keep a lai’ge Reserve, and what more 
properly belongs to it than the Cavalry ? 

Suppose 5,000 to 6,000 had been behind Kaulbars, 
with a Brigade at Sinrainting, 4,000 behind the left 
and left flank guard, and 8,000 at Mukden. Then 
Nogi’s advance could have been checked by the 
Cavalry of the Russian right and General Reserve, 
13,000 in all, and time given to rc-form the Russian 
right to meet the new situation. 

Again, even later, when the Russian Right was 
already defeated, the Japanese pushed a force 
of Cavalry and Artillery through the gap between the 
right of Bilderling (centre) and the left of Kaulbars, 
and it was this force that accounted for tlie bulk 
of the prisoners, A reserve of Cavalry of even 4,000 
men could have filled the gap and saved this loss, 
even if it could not have saved the battle. It 
is said that the Japanese felt the want of Horse 
Artillery. 
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Witli regard to tlic Artillery lesson of the War, it is 
really not much rievr to us that has been arrived at. 

The all-importance of cover has again been clearly 
demonstrated. Cover from view is of more value 
than artificial cover, but tlic value of indirect shooting 
is not generally so great as that of direct shooting. 
There are certain points that liave appeared, and 
of these the most importauf. is that changes 
of position are 'welhiigh impossible during tlie course 
of a modern battle until the end is near. 

That the original position shall be the best one, 
and that best suited to the tactical reepdrements, has 
become an even more imporlanfj point tlian before. 
Both sides used, if possible, to entrench thtdr guns in 
positions from -vrlience a full view of the held could 
be obtained over the sighlsj if, however, time or 
opportunity did not admit of elaborat(' ])reparation, 
indirect fire from behind natural cov(n‘ of the ground 
was always employed. 

The Russians, as has been already slated, 
used the new Q.F. Gun on a long i-ccoil carriage. 
Long bursts or even short bursts of rapid fire wore, 
however, but seldom employed on account of the weight 
of ammunition expended. Of course, when a target 
offered, the " Rafale ” was used for a short time, but 
opjportunities apparently seldom offered. 

The Japanese gun was out-matched by the 
Russian, and though the earlier battles were, 
as in the case of Telilissu, decided practically hy the 
Japanese Artillery, later the balance turned the other 
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way, and at Tasliiohao tlie invisible Russian guns 
held the Japanese attack at bay all day. At tliis 
battle General Ncgrier states that three Russian 
batteries fired 7,402 rounds. One battery (eight guns) 
fired 4,008 rounds, ecpial to 501 rounds per piece. 

The Russian gun only had shrapnel, the Japanese 
had high explosive common shell as well. The high 
explosive shell was found to have very little efPect on 
troops or earthworks, though effective against villages. 

It is said that the Japanese would have found use 
for more heavy guns, and particularly heavy 
howitzers. The driving of the Russians was, of 
•course, far superior to that of the Japanese, who are 
said to be poor horsemasters and riders, and no 
doubt the constant failure of the Japanese Ai'tillery 
to closely support their successful Infantry was due 
to want of skill in driving, or of resource among the 
olficers and men in extricating their guns from 
difficult places, and moving them over difficult 
■country. 

The absence of Horse Artillery on the Japanese 
side was severely felt, or at any rate was noticed 
hy aR the military attaches. The Russian Cavalry, 
however, was so ineffective that the Japanese did not 
suffer much from the lack of this arm ; as, however, 
they were often apparently barely able to get their 
field guns along, it is unreasonable to suppose that 
they would have done much good with Horse 
Artillery. 

The Mountain Artillery of the Japanese did yeoman 
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service, and often proved invaluable. The 12th 
Division, which was armed with this form of Artil- 
lei’y, was invaluable during the Bat.tle of Yalu and 
the subsequent advance. 

The Japanese do not separate their Artillery from 
the intimate knowledge of the other arms in the way 
that we do in the English Army, nor indeed does any 
Continental power. With us the Artillery is con- 
sidered a scientific arm, and the use of the gun is 
shrouded in a halo of mystery. It begins from the 
time when the sappers and gunners are educated as 
schoolboys in a different military school from the 
Infantry and Cavalry. Artillery are now, it is true, 
attached to the Divisions, but the Divisional General 
has really but little- intimate knowledge of his Artil- 
lery. Surely this is unsound. There is nothing 
uncanny or extraordinary abont Artillery or its use, 
and were three Batteries of Artillery (why are they 
called a Brigade ? why not a battalion ?) posted to 
each Brigade of Cavahy or Infantry, and made as much 
an integi’al part of that Brigade as the Battalions of 
Infantry or the Regiments of Cavalry composing it, 
this severance of the arms would end, A Brigade of 
Infantry would be- commanded oitbor by an infantry- 
man or a field gunner, a Brigade of Cavalry by a 
cavalryman, or a hor-se gunner, tbo problem of what 
to do with senior Artillery officers would be solved, 
and the Infantry would look upon the Artillery as an 
integral part of their own body, not as an outside and 
somewhat strange force. 
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The arrangement suggested would, further, do away 
with the escort difficulty ; a Brigadier would he sure 
to look after his own guns without application from 
the officer commanding the Artillery. 

The necessity for elaborate signalling arrangements, 
field telephones, &c., and also for intelligent look-out 
men provided with telescopes and able to send 
messages by signal, has been abundantly manifested 
during the War. 

Gun Shields have been described by, I believe, 
every authority as a vital necessity. 

The march of the Japanese columns is thus graphi- 
cally described in Russian report, dated 21st July, 
1904, quoted by Negrier : — “ In front of the troops 
march Chinese spies, who examine the ground with 
the utmost care, for any failure in reporting results 
is instant death. For this pm-pose the Japanese 
capture a Chinese family, and holding some members 

as hostages, dispatch the rest as spies — and so on 

. . . Beliind the spies come small patrols of Cavalry, 
accompanied by Infantry. Thus for three or four 
Troopers there are four or five foot soldiers. When 
the Cavalry trot, their shadows, the foot soldiers, run 
behind them. Eeliind the patrols come the front 
detaclnnonts, followed by small columns at great 
intervals. Generally the bulk of the Cavalry march 
behind these advanced guards, and serve as escort to 
the guns. When a dotacliment chooses a position, on 
hearing from the spies that the enemy are near, the 
advanced guards deploy in long chains in the position. 
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Then the columns march up and entrench. Tlie work 
is quicltly done, ranges to conspicuous points and to 
likely places ol position for the enemy are accurately 
found. The whole zone is diNoded into sfpiariis on a 
plane table sketch, and these plane tables are placed 
in every trench foj* oTua'-rs aaid men to become 
acquainted with the positions and distances of prin- 
cipal points. The sappers dig communicating 
trenches, make roads aiid put up the telephones, and 
make signalling stations. Heliographs, fires, smoke, 
flags, and lamps arc used lor signalling, &c.” 

The above description is probably a good one of 
the wonderful methodicalness, to coin a word, of the 
Japanese military methods. 

The Bussians wore flrmly convinced that every 
Chinaman was a Japanese spy; as a matter of fact 
the Russians employed as many Chinamen as they 
could get in the same capacity. 

In the earlier battles the Japanese used the 
regulation formation of Continental armies. Their 
losses were severe, and their formation soon began to 
resemble those in use by us since the Boer War. 
That is to say, they learnt to “ advance slower and 
take cover.” Another E-ussian report says : “ The 
Japanese make use of the cover afforded by the 
ground to perfection. During the battle one never 
sees the movements of their reserve, or even of the 
firing line .... The Japanese use their Reserves to 
strengthen their firing line .... In the actual hand- 
to-hand attack they endeavour to cover the bayonet 
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attack of one section by the magazine fire of 
another . . . 

A French Military Correspondent thus describes a 
Japanese Infantry attack on the 31st August in front 
of Liauyang by a part of Oku’s Army ; — “ Comfort- 
ably installed beliind great rocks^ we looked out 
across the plain. Suddenly, on the other side of a 
dip, a tliin yellow line appears. It is Japanese 
Infantry, who have put their knapsacks on the 
ground and commence the attack. For tliis attack 
the line has been divided in parties of a dozen to a 
score of men, each under the orders of an officer or 
non-commissioncd officer. Each of these parties has 
been allotted a point in the enemy’s line winch it 
must reach ; it is the only order it will receive. The 
first line leaps from the trenches, the leaders of 
parties dash to the front, running with all their 
might up to the nearest shelter which the ground 
affords, where they throw themselves down flat. 
Their parties foUow without attempting to keep 
any order, each man’s sole thought being to get to the 
shelter as quickly as possible. I fix my glasses on 
one of these groups. It first crosses a field of corn 
without being noticed by the enemy, but now it 
comes into a field of roots. The yellow dots dash 
forward. A man falls, gets up, staggers a pace 
or two, and then falls again. Two otherpS fall 
beside him, and a fourth, wounded, tries to get back to 
shelter, but also falls by the other three wounded 
men. Soon in front of the Russian position appears 
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the swarm of khaki dots, nearing it l)y jumps., 
The men follow the leader, and the leader chooses the 
cover and the road to it. Often a group will follow 
another group for a few hundred yards to avail itself 
of good cover, and then resume its own general 
position in the alignment. Now all the original 
symmetry of lino is lost,, and some of the groups are 
running, others lying, others crawling or just getting 
up. Thus the 1,000 yards to the obstacles covering 
the Russian defences are covered, and here at last 
the line halts and forms itself under shelter of a 
bank, stupidly raised by the Russian to cover the 
obstacles from artillery fire. When the first line was 
half way to the obstacles, a second lizic leapt from, the 
trenches, and followed the first in the same way, and 
then a third. In all, six lines successfully followed 
the first, and sheltered in the cover of the little 
bank. Meanwhile volunteers were rushing out by 
twos and threes to cut the wire of tlic entanglements. 
Seldom did these heroes got back unscathed. Now 
the fire on either side is getting hotter and hotter, 
and men on both sides are falling fast. But one 
cannot hear the whistle of the bullets or the rattle 
and roar of the musketry, for excitement in the drama 
that is going on about 1,000 yards from where we 
lie. The whole Japanese line gleams with the fringe 
of steel of the bayonets. It is the last phase. Once 
more the officers spring out from the friendly cover 
with a shout of “Banzai,” taken up by the whole 
force. They move forward with difficulty, but yet 
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surely, in spite of the bai'bed wire, and the trous de 
loup, and the merciless hre. Whole parties are wiped 
out, they arc replaced by others ; the flood abates 
momentarily, but always advances. Then the long^ 
grey line of Siberian Riflemen gets up in its turn and 
doubles down the reverse slope of the mountain, 
while covering forces of the Russians pour a liafl. of 
bullets on the pursuing Japanese.” The form of 
attack thus graphically described reseml)lcs that now 
in force in our own Array most closely. Our Ai’my 
is recently experienced in war against a people armed 
with modern weapons of precision, and has very little 
to learn in actual minor tactics from this War. 
Probably as far as a technicfil training of the lower 
ranks goes, no Army in the world is the equal of our 
own. The all -importance of musketry to the Infantry 
man had been recognised by the British Army before 
any Continental Army, and there is no doubt that 
though the shooting of our troops left much to be 
desired in 1899, it was in a class above that of any 
foreign Army. 

Our Artillery has always been the best in Europe ; 
and though our Cavalry, owing to training difliculties. 
was not perhaps so efficiently trained in reconnais- 
sance work as Cavalry officers wish, yet the average 
of horsemanship was, and is, higher than that of other 
powers. The importance of visual signalling had 
been for years understood in the British Army. 
What, then, have we to learn ? There are two points 
of technical training which this War has brogght intu 
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more prominence Ilian the Houth African. The first 
is the necessity for the ase of the spade in ilio Attack 
as well as the defcne,e ; the second is the necessity to 
practise night attacks, oj- rather approaches to a 
position during the night, as well as night marchers. 
There are many other instructive things ahout this 
War, and any reader of this hrk‘f account will deduce 
lessons for himself ; but among the most important 
things which one notices that hardly come under the 
head of technical training, ai’e the difficulty of supply- 
ing Q.h. guns with ammunition in a battle of 
several days’ duration ; the fact that battles are of 
several days’ duration, and that the men must go 
into action prepared for this ; tliat so largo are the 
bodies of Troojis collected in sometimes small areas, 
and often For days, while a great comlnnation is 
preparing, that billets cannot be found, and therefore 
some sort of shelter tent is a necessity ; and lastly, 
that the lines, whether defensive or offensive, taken 
up are so long that visual signalling is not sufficient, 
and some system of held telephones must he devised. 
But above all the lessons of the War, one stands out 
pre-eminently ; it is, “ Bn Beady.” The nation that 
has a military Policy thought out and calculated 
with mathematical accuracy by a liiglxly trained 
general staff, working on scientifle lines, is bound to 
have the advantage over another oven slightly less 
prepared. The gallantry and high technical skill of 
its troops will not avail. It would be interesting to 
know how many officers were employed at Toldo to 
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work out plans for the War with Russia during the 
years between the Chino -Japanese War and 1904. 
How many officers do wc employ in this purely 
strategical work ? Yet the Japanese could only 
have to fight in one direction, wlfile our world 
empire may call upon us to fight in a dozen 
different countries. Is there a definite Plan of 
Campaign for every contingency such as the great 
German General Staff has prepared ? Tins is the 
question for the British peoples to ask of their 
political leaders. 
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STRENOTH OF FORCES. 
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aiul doUiilod 
RH llftilwRy 

Reserves for- gimnb.) 

\rardeddui*ing 
courBO of year» 
bnt part of 
wliiclii would 
not arrive till 
spring of 1905, 

Total ,,, 828 116 127 868,000 


Grand Total 475 121 177 526,500 


(Beaideff apeoial 
troops, 1 bair- 
talion Sap- 
pers to each 
Army Oorpa,) 
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Tablk I. (continued). 
JAPAN. 

Round 



Eat. 

Squ. 

Baty . 

Nvimbera 

Guard 

12 

3 

6 

14,000 

let— 6th, 

■Sill — 12 til 

Inf. Div. 

132 

33 

66 

164,000 

7tli luf. Div. 

12 

W 

9 

14,000 

Ist and 2nd 
Gtiv. Brig. 


16 


2,400 

let ftiid 2nd 
Field Art. 
Brig. 



36 

7,200 


156 

55 

117 

191,600 


According to regulations there were 13 Reserve 
Infantry Brigades of 6 Battalions, 1 Squa,dron, 
1 Battery. The Reserve troops, however, were 
made much stronger, and made into Divisions of 
8 Battalions, and, besides, 32 other Battalions were 
raised. 

Behind this was a Landsturm of 104 BattaRons 
{130,000 men). 

N.B, — ^Russian Batteries, 8 guns old pattern, 
6 guns new Q.-F. pattern, 

Japanese Batteries 6 guns. 
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Tablb II. — (Continued.) 

JAPAN.— OBGA^flSATION AND DISTEIBDTION. 
Oommander-m-Ghief— Marshal Oyan-\a. 
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05 


<1 



3b 


N.B, — Each Field Artillery Brigade had 18 or 20 4'5-inch Howitzers. 




Table IL — (Continued.) 


1B2 


ArPJ3LVI)TX, 



Total, lo ActiTfij 7 Reserve Divisions, S Brigades Artillerj, 2 Brigades Cavalry. 

Total, 310,000 men about. 
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TABLE TIL 

Russian Forces. — The Theatre of War at the time of 
the Proclamation of P{'ace. 

Commander -in-Chief — Linievitoh. 

CTiief-of-Staff — CTuirlcevif-ch. 

1st Army. I^uropatldn. 

Chief -of-Sta ff — E wert . 

I. European Aiany Corps. 

I., II., III., IV. Siberian Army Corps. 

Primorslti Regiment of Dragoons. 

71st Infantry Division. 

One Pontoon Battalion. 

One Balloon Section. 

TVo Cavalry Divisions under RcniKinlcampf 
(Siberian Cossack Division and Transbaikal Cossack 
Division), 

2nd Army. Kaulbars, 

Chief -of -Staff —Russki. 

I. Ride Army Corps. 

VIII., X., XVI. European Army Corps. 

VI. Siberian Aimy Corps. 

1st Orenburg Cossack Regiment. 

One Pontoon Battalion, 

One BaUoon Section. 
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Cavalry urKlcr MifilNicnko: — 

Caucasian Moimicil Bri^i^uidc, 

Caucasian (iossack Division. 

Ural Transbaikal Cossack Division. 

On'nlmrg' Cossack Division. 

Don Cossack Division, 

3r(i Army. OaiianofV. 

Cliic'f -oI-Hl alT — Martianoff. 

11. Jtidc Army Corps. 

IV. , XVll. Enroj)can Aiany Corps. 

V. Sil)erian Army Corjis. 

One Pontoon Battalion. 

One, Balloon Hcciiou. 

Two licgimcnts ol‘ Di’ag’oon.s, 

Vladivostok Dcfcncic. 

Krt'shishaiiski, 

C liief-oi! -S ta - — ^liutko vski. 

2nd, 8th, 1 Oth, East tSiherian Rifle Division. 
Three Regiments of Cossacks, 

Damsons at Vladivostok. 

Six Artillery Battalions. 

One Sapper \ 

Two Mining • Company. 

One Balloon ■' 
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Garrisons at Nicolai evsk. 

One Infantry Eegimeni. 

One Arlillc'ry Gom|iMny, 

One Mining Oonipany, 

Garrisons at Possiet Bay. 

One Infantry Kegiment. 

On(! Artillery Goinpany. 

One Mining Oonipany. 

Lint's of Ooiiuuunication Troops. 

T'hree-and-a-lialf Ri'giinents of Cossacks. 

50,000 Boundary Watch Troops. 

Eight tlailway Batt.aliona. 

A number of Supply Companies. 

Three Cossack Battalions of Foot. 

Besides tlu' above troo})S there were molulised and 
in process of transportation to the s(‘at of war — 

IV., XIX. European Army Corps. 

In process of mobilisation— 

XXI. and XXIIL European Army Corps. 

N.B. — There was also a sieg(‘ train at the front, 
and also the 5Brd Infantry Division, but it is not 
known to whom tliey were attached. 

A Russian Army Corps consists of two Divisions 
each of two Brigades of two Regiments of four 
Battalions of four Companies. 

Each Division has also an Artillery Brigade of six 
Battalions of six guns each, 
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This works out at — 

BfiWtlion ... B50 

llugiuient ... 3,400 

luiantry Prigadc 0.80 0 

Division ... 13,600 Inlnnlry. 

1,200 Artillery. 

Total 1 4,800. 

Total of Army (Jorps, nearly 30,000. 

As a matter of fact, none of the. \uuts, from Ihe 
(Jompa.ny upwards, wore I'vcr up to sti’(mgth, juid the 
Army Cor2)S fell sojuethnes as low as 28,000 
Infantry. 

The Oavahy .Divisions wc're also much l)elow 
strength, and a great many (Javalry vvere wasted 
in doing duty with the. Divisions of lufanfry. 





